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The Pamphleteer, No. xxx. January, 1820. 


Tue publication of thirty numbers of this useful work 
has proved its importance and success: nor could this be 
doubted, when we consider how much valuable informa. 
tion is often conveyed ina pamphlet, and yet how liable it 
is to be thrown aside and neglected while it exists in its 
fugitive and ephemeral form. To preserve and perpetu- 
ate the best pamphlets of the day on all subjects, with the 
occasional insertion of original ones of merit, was the plan 
on which the ¢ Pamphleteer’ was commenced, and that to 
which it has so suecessfully adhered. 

The number just published, though not containing any 
original work, is not inferior in interest or importance te 
any of its predecessors, as will appear by a brief enumer- 
ation of its contents. 1, Lord Erskine’s Defence of the 
Whigs. 2. Report of the Committee of the House of 

ommons on the Criminal Laws. 3. Chambers on 

e Sinking Fund. 4, Fry’s History of Tithes. 6. Gur- 
néy’s Notes on a Visit to the Prisous ef England and 
Scotland. 6. Sir William Congreve on the Impractica- 
bility of the Resumption of Cash Payments, 7. Gentz 
on the Liberty of the Press in Great Britain, &. Ger- 
many and the Revolution, by Professor Goerres, 9. Heath- 
field’s Plan for Liquidating the Public Debt. 10. Re- 
port of the Committee of the House of Commons on the 

tate of the Gaols. 

It would be as foreign to our purpose, as it would be 
useless to our readers, to attempt a review of these several 
interesting productions; we shall, therefore, confine our 
brief notice to one of them only, which, on account of the 
interest ithas excited on the continent, is entitled to atten- 
tion. The work of Professor Goerres, late editor of the 
Rhenish Mercury, ‘On Germany and the Revolution,’ 
excited so much alarm in Prussia, that it was suppressed 
by the government, and the author exiled. It has been 
* translated liberally’ from the suppressed work, exclu- 
sively for the Pamphleteer. {t arraigns, in strong terms, 
the government, which, by a mistaken policy, has excited 
4 more general agitation than the most active, rancorous, 
aad arttul demagogic efforts could of themselves have ac- 
complished. The following description of modern states- 
men, (German, of course,) is very forcible :— 
asi pwd oe op a new Class of statesmen rose up, 
“are a. a er who °% survived the grand moye- 
ples. The Fo Me . a epi S ae to their princi- 
hd nee tunis y : — of the past, acknowledge nothing 
nine: thee pee pe cherish a protound horror of all that is to 
The isivaee iano A mere to the earth by time gone-by. 
dor what has “a gest oth the past and present ; they consi- 

. s the prey of the tomb, andimagine them- 


‘elves the masters of the 
r - re . 
Vor, II, present and tyrants of the future. 
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The children of the day that gave them birth, they protest 
against all that has existed before them, and hope tpat their 
will may become the law of futurity, forgetting that the men 
of to-morrow will seek to annihilate them in the same manacr 
as they attempt to destroy all that is dated from yesterday. 
Having no idea of the calm and regular progress bv which na- 
ture perfects all things, they refuse to acknowledge jt, anc 
their impatience has recourse to mechanism. In their hands. 
the state becomes a steam-engine, and they would rise and 
descend with it, moving immense ‘weights, so that the ma- 
chine may work, and at the same time renew its power. , In 
this mechanism, which would reduce every thing to right 
lines and numbers, all the lines must terminate in a central 
peint, andthe numbers become a unit: so that despotism 
may calculate and direct from the centre, unimpeded by the 
troublesome independence of any relation. . All is sacrificed 
| to the prevailing idea of the moment ; and nothing is so firmly 
established but it may be overthrown. All great things that 
have taken root in time, are treated as rebellious, and every 
effort is. made to extirpate them, so that nothing may remain 
but the giant Jabours which they themselves have pictuted in 
perspective, ‘There issneither fidelity, love, nor any of the 
best feelings ef human nature in their works, in which nothing 
is requisite bat what they style common setise$ and they un- 
relentingly burst through ail human relations, moving from 
one end pf their chante board to the other, pawns, bishops, 
castles, and knights. Their constitutions are not social unions 
to ensure the rights and interests of free men, they are in- 
scribed first on sheets of paper, then splendidly bound up, 
and when one edition is exhausted, anew one appears. Thus 
no blessing attends their works, because they are all built i: 
darkness; every new day overthrows the creations of yester- 
day. ‘Tormented by vain cares, like Saturn, they unceasing] y 
devour their own offspring. Gifted with energy and taieni, 
they might be the saviours of their country ; bat involves in 
the corruption of courts, they have become her bane. These 
violent and turbulent spirits having seized the helm of -affuirs 
in one half of Germany, whilst the other half is still enslaved 
by statesmen of the opposite sy.tem,; the country Is reduced 
to that staie, in which one side is attacked with apoplexy, and 
the other by St. Vitus’s dance: thus, while one half the go- 
vernment is in a state of asthenia, absorbed in vague feveries, 
the other is afflicted wsth hypersthenia, and wastes itself in ex- 
travagant delirium.’ 


Of the state of the press in Prussia, the author thus 
writes :— 








‘The agitation appeared chiefly in publications. Wheo 
Prussia imposed a severe censorship on. the journals, ,the 
} spirit of tree inquiry sought another asylum, where is ideas 
might have vent. ‘hat asylum was found in the constitution 
of Weimar, which had abolished censorship. Then com- 
menced the war between the self-emancipating age and state 
policy. The Isis, the Osiris, the Anubis, the Nemesis, and 
the Patriot, all in different ways defended liberty. At their 
call, other voices were heard resounding from the mountains 
of Switzerland, shrough Wirtemburg to the Danube, .along 
the Mein, and in all the south ot Germany, while northern 
Germany was nearly struck dumb by the censors. Ail these 





united voices formed a chorus, which, though not always la 
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harmony, and sometimes forgetting the rules of prosody, 
loudly reminded the heroes who stalk along the political stage 
im the cothurnus, . of salutary practical regulations, and neg- 
lected truths, and of good advice which they had despised. 

‘ But this chorus, long banished from the modern stage, 
where confidants and bed-chamber courtiers had usurped its 
piace, having again made its appearance without invitation, 


could not expect to meet with a kind reception; and indeed: 


its presence was only endured with impatience. The corpo- 
ration spirit which governs German courts, soon repelled this 
‘“creaded innovation. A diplomatic campaign was commenced 
against the journalists, in which, as in all great hunts, the 
‘noble animal, pursued bythe dogs, and harassed by their 
~ cries, at length falls down lifeless, or is obliged to plurge into 
a pond or aquagmire. For persecuted writers a quagmire, 
"German jurisprudence, was at hand, in the very place where 
freedom from censorship had been granted. The _ hottest, 
ater tarrying a short while in this filthy bath, found them- 
selves soon sufliciently cooled to check their zeal in the cause 
of the country. Ail tedivus constitutional forms were how- 
ever soon put aside, and after giving Oken the choice between 
putting an end to himself or to his Isis, they were at last both 
banished together. 

‘ Other writers thought more of themselves than to run the 
risk of such a destiny, and prudently made amicable arrange- 
ments with the government. It was allowed to speak in ge- 
neral terms ot liberty, but every particular arbitrary act and 
bad institution was to be spared. The middle ages, the feu- 
dal system, and various other things, were left open to com- 
inent. ‘he errors of the King of Spain might be freely cen- 
sured, and the German John Bull might serve occasionally as 
a subject for ridicule. On these conditions, the buccaneers 
of the press received letters of marque to cruize against the 
neighbouring governments, until the latter had the weakness 
to form a concert against the attack. It was then declared {l- 
fiveral and unjust to attack the government which had been 
insulted only the day before. 

‘The peeple, irritated by the misrepresentations of their 
pretended organs, and the secret persecutions of their friends, 
tarned to conversation and tradition rather than writing ; the 
spirit which pervaded society, the rapid interchange of ideas, 
added new vigor to public life, and established a common 
centre, whence thought diverged in all directions. ‘Thus no- 
thing was concealed, every citizen felt the disgrace of his 
country, and imparted his feelings to others. Thus judg- 
ments on persons and things are founded on facts, and are 
rarely unjust, though they may occasionally appear severe. 

‘That tribunal which judges the living, is not influenced by 
printed falsehoods. Men who imagine themselves impene- 
teable, are already distinguished by the title which an irrevo- 
cable decree has assigned to them. Actions and events, 
which they thought they could disguise, are known to the 
whole world. Oualy the aecused are ignorant of what is 
going on; at least, if their own consciences do not convince 
them of their guilt. ‘This tribunal becomes the inore severe, 
in proportion as the liberty of the. press is restricted, and that 
at the cost of those who exercise misrepresentation, because 
they are unable to defend themseives. Thus many events 
which appear incomprehensible, may be explained by the 
influence of the tradition of popular Opinion.’ 


Qur concluding extract shall be the author’s plan of a 
Geriwan government, as the best means of reconcilia- 
tion :— 

‘ Were we to compare the present state of Gestiany with 
any situation of organic life, we should say, that .t most re- 
sembled that of the magnetic Somnambulism ; for in that state 
al) free agency is destroyed, and all motivuns and action are 
directed by the inferior organs, without being influenced by 
any intellectual authority, the mind being in a dreaming 
state. = 

‘ But as ig that situation inferior life acquires what is lost by 
the superior, it receivesnew instinct ; anew sense is awzkened, 
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whereby it easily obtains a knowledge of itself and the sur- 
rounding world; thus we perceive in the third estate, parti. 
cularly since the impulse given by the wars of liberation, the 
same change of effects. It has acquired all the faculties which 
formerly belonged to the higher organism of the state. It has 
manifested in public opinionthat knowledge, which guides the 
organs, even against their will, which understands all the re- 
lations of the world, nay, even in its own ailings, and admi- 
nisters the proper remedies to remove them. 

‘To allay this ferment, the two principles must be united, 
so that the democracy may ascend to the monarch, who, in 
his infallibility, stands atthe head of society ; andthe latter 
must descend to the former as the base of the whole. The 
two elements should form a central co-operation, which would 
give preponderance both to the monarchical and democratic 
principle. ; — 

‘The communities should be unrestrained in their internal 
administration, and uninfluenced in the election of their of. 
ficers ; the mayor or justice of the peace only being confirmed 
by government; the former guided by ancient custom, and 
the latter by the general statutes of the land; both, as magis. 
trates independent of the community, are attached to govern. 
ment only by the positive tie of the law. 

‘The officers of the administration and judicature, form the 
connecting link which brings all these communities into one 
system of unity. Their operations are threefold: first, the 
general superintendence of the execution of the law in the 
communities, merely preventing the abuse of liberty, without 
restraining its use; secondly, the regulation of the general 
concerns of their respective departments, acting, not with so 
much freedom as the communities themselves, yet with a cer- 
tain degree of independence : and, lastly, implicit submission 
and obedience to the complete control of the executive 
power in all that is legal and just. 

‘ Every department would thereby beara monarchical rela- 
tion to that immediately below it, and, as it ascends in the 
hierarchy of power, it ought to be more and more concen- 
trated ; certain magistrates being placed in the centre, com- 
municating on the one hand with the local authorities, and on 
the other with the different branches of the ministry. But ia 
the administration of justice this office should be divided; the 
decision respecting the fact should be left toa jury, and the 
application of the law to a judge. 

‘But as the administration of local concerns will be best 
performed by the inhabitants themselves, all minor officers 
up to the procurators or presidents of the superior depart- 
ments, should be freely elected by them. To guard against 
the ascendency of the populace, they should be chosen only 
by such as are possessed of real property; government sim 
ply having the power to confirm one of three that are pro- 
posed ; but the superior officers should be nominated by g0- 
vernment, and hold their appointments during pleasure, 
whilst those that are elected could only be dispossessed of 
them by a legal process.  . 

« But in order to afford the people a share iu the framing o 
those laws which are to regulate all public functions, provia 
cial assemblies should be called from among the people t 
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regulate their local affairs, and general assemblies to co-opt? | 


ate with the ministry in the regulation of the concerns of the 
whole nation. Thus the system will be strengthened a0 
supported by the energies of those automatous institution 
which are the powerful growth of the native soil. 

‘ This appears to be the only means of regaining what we 
have lost; of calming the public mind ; and bringing that ex: 
tensive, wavering, unsettled activity back again into its pr~ 
per channel; thus, by restoring the rights of the people, obt 
dience will be secured, and that free submission, which is #¢ 
only bulwark of the state, will be obtained. 


‘ By allowing free communication of thought, bound only | 


to truth in facts, and moral equity in opinion, and its abus 
left to the decision of an impartial jury; by placing eve 
branch of the constitution under the jealous control of 

nation; by abolishing the uncertain control of the crow 
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| gilotting to every public authority its limited duties, performed 


on its own responsibility, and as far as possible personally 
discharged,—the chief sources of those discontents, the ma- 
lady of all states, will be removed, 

“By abolishing the empty forms, the parchment bonds, 
which afford the monarchy, unless it resort to brute force, 
only a doubtful and wavering authority over the democracy, 
3 real organic bond will again keep the crumbling bodies to- 

ether in sound active life, and mutually supporting each 
other, all will contribute to the common good.’ 
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Williams’s Historical Account of Inventions and Disco- 
veries. 


~ (Concluded,) 


PassinG over our author’s elaborate and well written ar- 
ticle on Natural Philosophy, and those branches of 
science, the history of which is generally known, we shall 
make a few selections from such parts of the work as pre- 
sent the most novelty; these are principally to be found 
in the miscellaneous department; the first article of 
which furnishes us with an account of * Burning, or Hu- 
man Volcano ;’ that species of ignition which various au- 
thors have recorded sometimes takes place in the human 
frame, and produces its entire combustion. This pheno- 
inenon has generally happened to women of a gross habit 
of body, who have been excessive drinkers of spirits, and 
at, the time when they have been intoxicated :— 


‘ Of the intensity of this fire we may form some idea, be- 
cause the fiercest funereal fires always left relics of bones or 
some small portion of the body unconsumed : whereas, this 
tire reduces the bones and every part of the body into an im- 
palpable powder, in a state of humidity. 

* A philosopher of Verona has maintained, we understand, 
in a series of sound argument, and clear ratiocination, that a 
conflagration may arise from the inflammable nature of mate- 
rials found existing in the human frame, without the aid of 
any exterior cause. Some maintain, and among them Signor 
Branchini, that in one instance which we shall recount, it arose 
as well from internal fire, as from some camphorated spirit of 
wine, which the lady had been previously — 

‘There was a spontaneous combustion took place in the 
ease of a woman of Paris, who was in the habit of drinking 
brandy to excess, and who was one night reduced to ashes 
trom the beforementioned cause,—all but her head and the 
ends of her fingers. —Novum Lumen Phosphor. accens. Amst. 
1717. Thesecond was Signora Corn. Zangari, or as she is called 
Corn. Bandi, alady aged 62, of unblemished character, near 
Cesena, in Romagna, who suffered the same fate. This is the 
case to which previous allusion is made, in the remark by Sig- 
nor Branchini: she retired to her chamber somewhat indis- 
posed, and in the morning was found in the middle of the 
room, reduced to ashes, all except her face, skull, three jin- 
gers, and Jegs, which remained entire, with shoes and stock- 
imgson. ‘The ashes were light, and on pressure between the 
fingers vanished, leaving a gross offensive moisture, with which 
the floor was smeared; the walls and furniture of the room 
covered with moist unctuous soot, which had also stained the 
linen in the chest, as well as penetrated into a closet; it had 
also ascended into an upper room, the walls of that also being 
moistened with the same viscous and highly offensive matter. 
~—Mem. de Trev. an. 1731. p, 1298. 

‘Thethird we shall mention, occurred in this country. 
Grace Pet, of Ipswich, Suffolk, aged sixty, in 1744, who had 
previously drank a large quantity of spirituous liquor: the 
trunk of her body was found incinerated, resembling a heap 
of coals, covered with white ashes, and emitting an.extremely 
fostid odour and smoke. 

‘ The fourth case is that of Mary Clues, of Coventry, aged 
hity-two, in 1772, who was so much addicted to intoxication, 





that scarcely a day passed in which she did not drifik, ‘at last, 
a pint of rum, or aniseed water. In her case, nothjng re- 
mained of the skin, the bones, and the viscera; the bones 
of the cranium, the breast, the spine, and the upper 
extremities, were entirely consumed; a most disagreeable 
vapour had exuded from the apartment where the combustion 
occurred. 

‘ The fifth is a similar instance, mentioned by Vief d’ Azgr, 
inthe Encyclop. Methodique ; a woman, about the same age 
as the last, indulged in excessive spirituous liquors, went to 
bed every night intoxicated, was found reduced to ashes.’ 


In the history of coaches, a subject which has already 
been noticed in this journal, we have a curious order of 
Duke Julius, of Brunswick, issued in 1588, by which Ins 
vassals were forbidden to ride in carriages, The following 
is a copy of this curious document :— 


‘« As we know from ancient historians, from the annals of 
heroic, honourable, and glorious achievements, and even by 
our own experience, that the respectable, steady, courageous, 
and spirited Germans were, heretofore, so much celebrated 
among all nations, on account of their manly virtue, sincerity, 
boldness, honesty, and resolution, that their assistance was 
courted in war, and that, in particular, the people of this land, 
by their discipline and intrepidity, both within and without 
the kingdom, acquired so much celebrity, that foreign nations 
readily united with them: we have, for some time past, found, 
with great pain and uneasiness, that their useful discipline 
and skillin riding, in our electorate, county, and lordship, 
have not only visibly declined, but have been almost lost, 
(and, no doubt, other electors and princes have experienced 
the same among their nobility :) and as the principal cause 
of this is, that our vassals, servants, and kinsmen, without dis- 
tinction, young and old, have dared to give themselves up to 
indolence and to riding in coaches, and that a few of them 
provide themselves with well-equipped riding hotses, and 
with © skilful experienced servants, acquainted with the 
roads: not being able to sufier, any longer, this neglect, 
and being desirous to revive the ancient Brunswick mode of 
riding, handed down and bequeathed to us by our forefathers, 
we hereby will and command, that all and each of our before 
mentioned vassals, servants, and kinsmen, of whatever rank or 
condition, shall always keep in readiness as many riding 
horses as they are obliged to serve us with by their fief, or al- 
liance; and shalk have in their service able experienced ser- 
vants, acquainted with the roads; and that they shall have as 
many horses as possible, with polished steel furniture, and 
with saddjes proper for carrying the necessary arms and ac- 
coutrements, so that they may appear with them when neces- 
sity requires. We also will and command our before-men- 
tioned vassals and servants to take notice, that when we order 
them to assemble, either all together, or in part, jin times of 
turbulence, or to receive their fiefs, or when on other occa- 
sions they visit our court, they shall not travel or appear in 
coaches, but on their riding horses, &c.” ” 


Ta the account of foundling hospitals, which our author 
traces to a much earlier period than has generally been 
assigned to them; he gives a melancholy account of the 
dr@adful crime of infanticide, which first suggested the 
idea of preventing it by the establishment of asylums for 
the helpless infant :— 


‘ It must be mentioned, to the honour of many of the an- 
cient states, that in such places the care of government was 
directed at an early period, to exposed children; not onby 
were the means pursued in Greece and Rome to encourage 
the reception and education of exposed children, by assigning 
them as property to those who took them under their protec- 
tion, but it was also made a law, that foundlings who were not 
received by private persons, should be educated at the public 
expense. At Thebes, for instance, as above-noticed, to pre 
vent child murder and exposure, it was ordained that parents, 
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who could not afford to bring up their children, should carry 
their new-born babes to government, who committed them in- 
to the hands of those whe engaged to take the best care of 
them for the least money. The only difference between the 
Theban customs and modern manners is, that the ‘Theban 
children were slaves for life, whereas ours are free; forthe 
manners of both were the same in other respects. ‘The hu- 
mane decrees of the Emperor Constantine merit particular 
attention in this place; the first for Italy, in 315% and second, 
for Africa, in 322. The governments in those countries were 
directed to prevent the murder, sale, or pawning of children, 
by supplying the parents with money to bring them up; 
which money was to be furnished by the public treasury or 
magazines, or from the emperor’s privy purse, to provide 
tuod, clothing, and necessaries, and as new-born children re- 
quired immediate attention, this was done without delay. 
‘This measure is thought to have been produced by the feel- 
ing manner in which Lactantius described the situation of 
parents to that emperor. After these decrees, the chil- 
dren were nursed by their parents. But, it seems, there were 
in Athens, as well as Rome, at avery early period, public 
receptacles for such children. 

«The Emperor Justinian, by a particular law, anno 529, de- 
clared foundlings to be free, denominating them brephotro- 
phium, from S205, a child, and tp:Po, to educate, in his laws 
respecting them. 

‘ The institution of public receptacles for the reception of 
foundlings in latter ages, has been chiefly owing to the cha- 
ritable donations of the piously disposed among private indi- 
viduals. ) 

‘ The oldest establishment of this kind found in Germany, 
is one at Triers, founded in the latter part of the sixth cen- 
tury. Mention of it occurs in the life of a legendary saint, 
called St. Goar. The children so exposed here, were placed 
ia amarble couch belore the church-door. 

‘In the seventh century, there were similar establishments 
at Anjou. or Angers, in France, by St. Magnebodus, bishop 
of that place, subsequently called St. Mainbeuf, who had seve- 
ral houses built for their reception. 

‘ At Venice, there is also an institution for foundlings, cal- 
led Della Pieta, established in 1380, by a Franciscan, named 
Petruccio. 

‘Jn the year 787, an arch-priest, named Datheus, erected 
a foundling hospital, at Milan, at his own expense, purposely 
(o stop child murder: in this house the infants received all 
necessaries, till they were seven years old, when they were 
put out to learn some handicraft employment. It is said, that 
it was usual forthe mothers of such children to strew salt be- 
tween their clothes, which is said to intimate that the infant 
lad not been baptized, or, perhaps, that it had not been pu- 
rified by water. 

‘There was established at Montpellier, in 1070, a religious 
order of the Holy Ghost, by Oliver de la Trau, the members 
of which called themselves Aospitalarii, sive spiritus: one ob- 
ject of their order was, generally, to take care of the poor, and 
for such little exposed unfortunates to provide education and 
other necessaries. In a short time, this order spread itself 
into many countries, their object being the same. Among 
other places there was established a foundation in Rone; af- 
ter confirmation by Pope Innocent III, in 1198, aa elegant 
mansion was obtained for their establishment. 

‘The house of Brunswick built a similar establishment at 
Rinbeck, begun by Duke Albert, in 1274. Alms were col- 
lected for its support, and patents granted; but this house was 
peculiar from others of the same kind, inasmuch as it pro- 
vided for poor foreigners, as well as indigent natives; and re- 
ceived orphans and ange. for whom it provided till they 
grew up. An hospital, dedicated to the Holy Ghost, was 
built at Nuremberg by a rich citizen, named Conrad Heinz, 
sarnaimed ger Grosse, completed in 1541, tor the reception of 
poro pregnant women, and the maintenance and education of 
their children. It wasa rule inthis house, thatthe day of the 
birth or reception of each child, should be recorded; so that, 
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if it should ever have the ability to pay for the expenses it had 
incurred a standard might be afforded to estimate the gene. 
ral charge. 

‘In the same manner, pregnant females, both married as 
well as unmarried, were received in the Hospital of St. John, 
at Turin. A splendid hospital was founded in Florence, iy 
1316, called Spedale degl’ Innocenti, by one Polliai. This 
is, itis presumed, the same establishment which the Cammal- 
dule monk, Ambrosius, often mentions under bis family name 
Traversari; and support was solicited from the Pope for its 
maintenance as early as the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

1 Hospital du S. Esprit, at Paris, was founded in 1362, 
and was supported by public voluntary contributions. A bro- 
therhood, called La Confrairie du 5. Esprit, was formed to 
conduct this institution ; its charter and laws were confirmed 
by Pope Urban Y¥. 

‘ Paris had, however, more institutions of that kind in the 
year 1638. a widow, whose name we regret the not being 
able to insert, devoted her house to the purpose of a lying-in 
hospital, whence it was called La Maison de la Couche, a 
name still retained by the french Foundling Hospital at the 
church of Notre Dame. It obtained new improvements from 
the Chancellor Etienne d’ Aligre, and his lady Elizabeth Luil- 
lier; at present this house is known under the name of 
L’ Hospital des Entans trouves, or Notre dela Misericorde, 

‘In England there is a splendid hospital for foundlings, 
which was proposed to have been established seventeen years 
before it actually took place, from obstacles thrown in the 
way of the benevolent founder, Captain ‘(thomas Coram, so 
that it was not founded until about the year 1739, or in the 
thirteenth year of King George II. 

‘ A lying-in hospital was also tounded by her late Majesty, 
at Bayswater, near ‘T'yburp ‘Turapike, and removed recently 
to Paddington; besides one instituted in the City Road, as 
early as 771. dn the same road is also an Orphan Working 
School, for the support of necessitous children, established in 
1773. An institution in Westminster Road, originally called 
the Westminster Lying-ir? Hospital, was founded in 1705. 
There is also a lying-in hospital in Brownlow Street, Drury 
Lane, which was founded in 1749, and licensed tor the recep- 
tion of pregnant women, in the thirteenth year of the reign of 
his present Majesty, King George LI1,’ 


Our last extract shall be a description of the Eddystone 
light-house, as built under the direction of Mr. John 
Smeaton. The first light-house built on the Eddystoue 
rock, was begun in 1096. It was swept away in a dread- 
ful conflict of the elements in 1703 ; asecoud erection was 
then commenced, which was finished in 1708, and stood 
untilthe year 1755, when it was burnt down; it was cou- 
structed by a Mr. Rudyard, asilk mercer, Ludyate Hill, 
who wasa man of considerable genius :— 


‘ Mr. Smeaton’s conception was quite different to that ot 
the last projector: he conceived that nothing could withstand 
the action of the wind and water so well, and, at the same tine, 
prevent all accidents like the last, as could a building whose 
gravity should secure its most sure protection. He accord- 
ingly constructed his of the most massy stones, all dove-tailed 
into each other, formed of Cornish Moor and Portland stone; 
all the joints breach each other, as the masons terin it, or 02 
each joint occurs the central stone of the next course. ‘Lhere 
are fourteen courses of these stones first laid in this manaer, 
of a great thickness each course. On the 12th June, 175) 
the first stone was laid in its" place, each stone being pierced 
when it was laid, a strong trenail, or oak pin, was diived 
through to pin it fast to its place: the dovetails not fitting % 
close to each other, because it was necessary to leave some 
space for the cement, this pin was calculated to secure the 
stone till this could be applied and had fixed; the ceme* 
used was composed of Watchet lime and puzzolana, or Dutch 
terras, being made at the moment by mixing up in a pail wi 
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water; this mixture was poured upon the work, and ran into 
every cavity and crevice ; this, however, was not sometimes 
exeinpt from the injury of the sea; whenever it was injured, 
the defect was supplied by having some okum, cut fine, and 
mixed with this cement, introduced into the joints; then 
they were secured with a coat of platster of Paris, pro tempore, 
and this was never known to fail, if the work stood for one 
tide. In this manner the platform was erected, all of the 
inost solid materials and substantial workmanship. On the 
30th of September, 1758, the work having been continued 
fromthe Iith of the preceding May, had arrived at the store- 
room floor,—here an iron chain was let into the stone, as 
follows :—the recess being made, and the chain well oiled 
before insertion, the groove which received it was divided 
into four separate dams by clay; two kettles were used, to 
hold a sufficiency of fused lead, eleven cwt.: whilst the lead 
was ina state of fusion, two nen with ladles filled one quarter 
of the groove; as soon as it was set, they removed one of the 
clay dams, and then filled the next quarter, pouring the liquid 
lead onthe middle of the first quarter, till it melted together 
into the second ; the dam at the opposite end was now filled, 
and then the fourth, bv this means the Iead was associated 
into one solid mass. The centring for the floor was next set 
up, the outward stones being first set, and then the inner 
ones. ‘Thus the base floor was finished. The men could 
work no longer than till the 7th of October that year. The 
Winter was spent in preparing the iron, copper, and glass- 
work for the lantern; and the spring in unsuccessful endea- 
vours to recover the moorings for the vessel which attended 
the work, for the occasional retreat of the men employed. On 
the 5th of July, the work was resumed: the stones for build- | 
ing had been hitherto raised from the boats, by what are called | 
shears, formed of two poles, with the lowermost ends extended 
to a sufficient width, whilst the upper ends met in a point; | 
here was fastened tackle, pulleys, &c. to raise them to a suffi- 
cient height to be swung over the building; this course was 
now, of necessity, altered ; a block, with pulleys, being sus- 
pended from the top, projected to a sufficient distance, sup- ! 
ported by beams. After the base had been formed as de- | 
scribed, a different mode of operation was necessary to coin- | 
plete the superstructure, the work being now advanced so | 
high as to be out of the constant wash of the element ; instead | 
of grooves being made to fasten the stones together, they 
were fixed by means of iron clamps and lead. The stones to 
coinplete the superstructure were landed, and first drawn up 
by machinery, called a jack, through the well in the interior | 
ofthe building, being a cavity for the staircase. The work | 
proceeded now more rapidly, so that by the 26th of August, 
the stairs and all the masonry were finished: the iron frame 
for the lantern next screwed together in its place, the lantern 
soon completed. It should have been noticed, that after the | 
hist entry was closed, the shears were supported by a tackle, 
called a guy, attached to the top of the shears, and hooked so. 
re on the outside of the building, the stone being drawn up | 
th F windlass, the guy was drawn in to swing the stone over 
“ed sg he balcony rails and stone basement for the 
, ern having been completed, on the 17th of September the 
upola was set up by a particular kind of shears, constructed 
tik ged & the guy, in different places, being fastened to 
mie nang projecting from the several windows of the upper 
— ; hoag next day the ball, double gilt, was screwed on, 
2 oe ie Lith of October, an electrical conductor was fixed, 
i Hs — the edifice. A light was then exhibited, which 
alin gate = since. An ably constructed cornice 
“seth he | rom off the building, that it is often seen at 
self to od bl 1 8 appearance of a white sheet, throwing it- 
nash IDle the height of the building, which, from low 
mark, to the apex of the ball, is 100 feet.’ 


an she remarks we have already made on these volumes, 
pee . _ to add. They embody a great variety of 
Giana useful, and scientific information, certainly not 

Sed in the most methodical manner; but yet not 
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presenting any very striking incongruity in this respect. 

They are, however, volumes that may be consulted with 

advantage by the antiquary and the man of science ; and 

those who love desultory reading, will scarcely open one 
of the volumes without meeting something to gratify 
him. 

A Voyage of Discovery to the Strait of Magellan: with an 
Account of the Mannersand Customs of the Inhabitants ; 
and of the Natural Productions of Patagonia. Under- 
taken by order of the King of Spain. By Admiral 
Don A. De Cordova, of the Royal Spanish Marine. 
Translated from the Spanish. 8vo. pp. 104. London, 
1820. 


Tue voyage of Adiniral Cordova, to the Strait of Mayel- 
lan, was projected with the view of setting at rest, the long 
agitated question, whether mariners ought, or ought not, 
on any account, to attempt a passage to the Pacific Ocean 
through that strait ;—a question, which it decides in the 
negative, on strong evidence of facts. After surveying the 
strait of Magellan very accurately, and exploring the dif- 
ferent channels intersecting the Terra del Fuego, the ad- 
miral comes to this conclusion, ‘ that there are many com- 
munications from the strait of Magellan to the Southern 
Ocean; but that the navigation through any of them will 
never deserve to be undertaken or recommended, since 
the course of the winds, the currents, the narrowness of 
the channels, and, above all, the difficulty of anchorage 
in them, must always be insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of the navigator.’ 

Few of our readers would feel any gratification. in an 
extract from the first part of this narrative, which princi- 
pally consists of nautical observations; these, although of 
the utmost importance to the navigator, possess little inter- 
est for the general reader. In the second part of the 
work, there is a description of the strait of Magellan—the 
division of the country—quality of the soil—veyetable 
productions—animals, &c. 

There are few subjects on which there has been so much 
exaggeration as the stature and strength of the Patagoni- 
ans; some historians having assigned them a height of 
twelve feet, while few would allow that it was less than 
nine. On this subject, the admiral says,— 


‘ Their stature, so much disputed, exceeds, in general, that 
of Europeans. Some of them being measured accurately, we 
found that the tallest did not exceed 7 feet 1} inches, Burgos 
measure; and that the common size was from 6} to 7 feet. 
But even this height is not so striking as their corpulence, or 
rather bulkiness, some of them measuring four feet fovr 
inches round the breast ; but their feet and hands are not in 
due proportion to their other parts. They all give evideot 
signs of strength of body: they are full of flesh, but cannot 
properly be called fat. ‘The size and tension of their muscfes 
evinces their strength; and their figure, on the whole, ts uot 
disagreeable, although the head is large, even in propoition 
to the body ; the face broad and flattish, the eyes lively, and 
the teeth extremely white, but too long. Their complexion, 
like that of other Americans, is cetrino (pale-yellow), or. ra- 
ther verging on a copper-colour. They wear thin black 
straight hair, tied on the top of the head with a piece of thong 
or ribbon, brought round their forehead, leaving the head en 
tirely uncovered. We observed some with beards, but which 
were neither thick nor long. 

‘ Their dress adds much to the effect of their size, bemg 
composed of a kind of cloak made of the skins of lamas ox 
zorillos, arranged with some skill, with stripes of different ce- 
lours in the inside. They wear tt fastened round the waist, se 
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that it covers them below the calf of the leg, letting that part 
commonly hang down which is intended for covering the 
shoulders; and when the cold, or other cause, induces them 
to put it overthem, they hold the upper part of it with the 
hand, and so cover themselves entirely with this cloak. 

* Some also, besides this skin cloak or mantle, wear ponc- 
hones, and breeches or drawers, of the same shape and sort 
with those worn by the Creoles of Chili and Buenos Ayres. 
The poncho is a piece of strong cloth striped with various co- 
lours, about three yards long and two broad, having an open- 
ing in the middle, made for the purpose of passing it over the 
head: a piece of dress extremely proper for riding on horse- 
back, as it covers and defends the arms, at the same time leav- 
ing them in perfect liberty for any exertion, Some had pon- 
chos made oj the stuffs manufactured by our settlers in Buenos 
Ayres. ‘The breeches, or drawers, are very like those worn 
in Europe; but their boots are very different, being formed 
of the shin of the legs of the horse, taken off whole, without 
cutting them open, and sewed up at one end. 

‘There were, however, few Patagonians who enjoyed all 
these conveniences. The far greater number were almost 
naked, having only their skin-cloak, with a sort of leather 
purse hanging by a thong fixed round the waist, and fastened 
between the legs with one or two thongs, to the former round 
the waist. 

‘ With a piece of skin or leather fastened round the foot, 
they make a kind of shoe, and fix to it, behind, two little bits 
of timber, forming a sort of fork, which serves them fora spur; 
but they leave off this part of their dress when they have no 
ntention to goon horseback, which, however, happens very 

seldom.’ 
_ ‘itis difficult to speak with certainty of their temper and 
Gispositions, considering we had so few occasions of inter- 
course with them; only, we can affirm, that they are neither 
barbarous nor cruel, and that it is an atrocious injustice done 
to them by Cavendish and M. Gennes, who, in their journals, 
attribute to them the horrible practice of eating human flesh ; 
and that, in this way, they destroyed and devoured the un- 
happy Spaniards of Sarmiento’s colonies in the strait ;—an im- 
posture cf which it is not easy to discover the origin, as the 
Spanish authors who have written concerning these settle- 
ments, are totally silent on such asubject. ‘Lheir peaceable 
orderly behaviour ought not to be attributed to want of sense, 
courage, or spirit; for the objects of their most anxious de- 
Sire were Our arms,—a proof of their brave and warlike dis- 
positions; so that, knowing their own superiority in strength 
over the other classes of Indians their neighbours, jt is but 
natural to suppose, that they are not wanting in the means of 
gratifying their vengeance: but this does not contradict their 
general peaceable demeanour; for we never could discover 
in them any marks of evil intention in their dealings with us. 

‘it has formerly been observed, that they used to leave 
heir horses, arms, &c. on the shore, when they came on 
board our ship, which proves the reciprocal good faith exist- 
ing among them; and the frankness and readiness with which 
they put themselves unarmed into our hands, demonstrates 
évidently that, unconscious of treachery in themselves, they 
are not apt to suspect it in others. 

‘ We saw them entrusting to each other, on merely lying 
down on the beach, their most valuable articles, in order to 
embark, sure of finding them again, on their return to the 
shore; and so much are the rights of property respected 
among them, that the ribbons, presented to them by Byron, 
not bewg in sufficient quantity to be distributed to every one, 
those who did not receive any share of the present, showed 
no kind of dissatisfaction, nor once attempted to disturb the 
joy expressed by their more fortunate companions. 

‘ Nor is the idea of commerce a stranger to these men; at 
least, such as it was in the earliest times, before the multitude 
of comniodities rendered it so complicate, as no longer to be 
confined to the simple barter or exchange of articles. Some 
of our officers exchanged swords and cutlasses with them for 
their furs, in which the Patagonians manifested the strictest 





honesty and sincerity. That they are extremely sober and 
temperate, is known from their constant refusal to taste wine 
or any other strong liquors, of whose pernicious effects we 
soon discovered that they were not ignorant. But this does 
not prevent them from requiring a large supply of food, pro- 
portioned to their uncommon bulk, to satisfy the demands of 
their appetite. They are also no strangers to the generous 
virtue of gratitude; for every time that our boat carried them 
back to the land, they always made signs for our people to 
wait, until they should go to procure some presents and re- 
freshments for them.’ somes 0 

‘ The Patagonians possess. most uncommon facility in re- 
peating any word they hear pronounced, and even retain it in 
their memory. The seaman brought away by Cavendish, 
says, in his declaration, that he often heard them pronounce 
the words Jesus Santa Maria, looking up at the same time to 
heaven; and that they made the Spanish settlers understand 
that, up the country, there were other men with beards and 
boots, and other children like those of the settlers. ‘This fa- 
culty of retaining words and phrases of different languages, 
has been constantly remarked and admired by all travellers in 
these seas. Captain Wallis mentions, that he taught some of 
them to repeat distinctly the English phrase “ £ng/ishmen, 
come on shore ;”? which, on his meeting with them many days 
afterwards, in another place, they correctly repeated. ‘This 
power seems to proceed from their not having any harsh, nor 
indeed any peculiar, accent in their own language, from their 
acute hearing, and from their extreme volubility and pliable. 
ness of tongue, and other organs of speech. ‘here is nothing 
either particularly harsh or sweet in their language, which 
is Wg full of vowels, and its pronunciation somewhat gut- 
tural,’ 


The Indians, inhabiting the strait of Magellan, are few 
innumber, and only to be compared with the wretched 
beings who dwell on the western shores of New Holland :— 


‘ Their manner of life being so little elevated above that of 
the brute creation, and their societies so limited in number, 
it was impossible for us to learn any thing more concerning 
them than what fell under our own observation,—that is, their 
figure, food, arms, navigation, and arts, if such we may call 
the manufacture of the tew rude utensils they possess. 

‘ Before we arrived at Port Famine, our boat having been 
on shore, brought off five of these Indians, found on the 
beach, whose nakedness, stupidity, and insupportable stench, 
filled us with equal horror and commisseration ; for they 
seemed to live in the utmost wretchedness. When sent back 
to land, they joined their companions who had been left be- 
hind them ; and, all together, followed the vesse! all the way 
along the coast to that port. 

‘It is impossible to describe how offensive and loathsome 
these men are from the filth of their persons as well as of their 
huts, constantly covered with the shells of shell-fish, and the 
remains of their ordinary food, 

‘They are of the ordinary size, rather inclining to middle 
stature ; their limbs are well-proportioned, and they are very 
agile, notwithstanding they use very little exercise; thelf 
complexion pale-yeliow, inclining to a copper-colour, but 
some of them darker than others. ‘There is nothing either re 
markably disgusting nor pleasing in their features. ‘Thet 
hair seems to be rather like that of horses and cattle than thet 
of human creatures, which is probably occasioned by their 
having the head constantly uncovered, so that, if it were pre 
perly taken care of, it would become fine and long : its colour 
is biack, Some among them had beards; but they wert 
very thin, and far from common. 

‘The women are somewhat shorter than the men, and have 
nothing characteristic in their countenance; but evince an eX 
treme care in covering what nature dictates to be concealed, 
as well as their breasts, which are generally large and hanging 
low @own. So sharp and delicate-is the voice of the wome? 
as to differ from that of the men much more than is observe 
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between the sexes in any other place with which we are ac- 
yainted. E-ing 

«The principal ornament of these Indians is a cap or bonnet 
of feathers, worn only by the eldest among the men; they 
also paint the face, legs, and other limbs, with various stripes, 
white, red, and black, which only render their appearance 
more disagreeable ; they take vast pains in this part of their 
srnament, as we could observe, particularly when they were 
to come on board our frigate. The skin of a sea-wolf, ora 
seal, thrown over their shoulders, and descending as low as 
the middle of the leg, which they fasten to the waist with a 
cord made of the entrails of fish, is all they use for dress and 
to defend them from the weather, except a sort of apron made 
of feathers, which hangs before them: sometimes they wore 
on their feet a piece of the same skin, fastened and drawn 
round the ancle like a purse. The women wore this skin- 
cloak not only fastened round the waist, but they also brought 
it round under their arms, securing it round their neck, so as 
entirely to cover the bosom. 

‘One part of dress, peculiar to women of all ages, is to 
wear round the wrist a sort of bracelet made of the entrails of 
fish; the same they also place round the small of the leg 
above the heel.’ 

The manner of constructing their canoes displays an in- 
genuity, of which these degraded [Indians would scarcely 
have been suspected :— 

‘Their boats or canoes are made of the bark of the tree 
producing resin, whose greatest thickness does not exceed one 
inch. ‘They are formed of three pieces; one in the middle, 
forming the bottom and the keel, and the other two pieces the 
sides. ‘heir patience and application are admirable in strip- 
ping the bark of those trees, having for the purpose no other 
instrument than a flint somewhat shaped and sharpened, with 
which they make an incision round the trunk at each end, and 
then another lengthways, to join them; afterwards, with vast 
patience and management, they strip off the whole. bark of 
the tree in one entire piece, of the proper length for the in- 
tended canoe, which, in some, including the bend of the mid- 
dle-piece, which forms the stem and stern as well as the keel 
and bottom, is from thirty to thirty-two feet; and the true 
length of this frail boat, when finished, is from twenty-four to 
twenty-six feet ; the greatest breadth four feet, and the depth 
from two to three feet, 

‘In order to make this bark acquire the curvature and 
shape, and lose what it has on the tree, they lay it on the 
ground, with the inside downwards, and on each end place a 
heap of stones, leaving it so for two or three days, in which 
time it dries and becomes fit for being employed. Then they 
place the side-pieces almost perpendicular to that in the mid- 
dle, joining them together with seams of dry rushes, and 
caulking or filling up the interstices with dried grass and clay 
or mud, as much as possible to prevent the entrance of the 
water. ‘I'o give some strength and resistance to the sides, 
they lay across the canoe pieces of wood resembling pipe- 
staves, one by the side of another, all along tle length of the 
canoe, giving it the shape of a semi-ellipsoid, and make the 
ledge or gunwale of two strong poles, well joined together at 
each end, and in them are fixed the ends of the cross-pieces, 
which serve as ribs or timbers ; the whole being tied and 
sowed together with rushes; placing also crosswise from time 
to times some pieces of wood, that answer the purpose of 
benches or thwarts to sit on. 
tu —" is in this state, they line almost the whole 
web vo with pieces of the same bark, about one foot 
me —_ and having the ends made fast in the gun- 
bent ae c _, In order to give these pieces the requisite 
dried ia ere them bythe fire, and, when they are half 
thew for eras - ” their proper situations. Besides this, 
re Mages dl : ! floor from the fourth part from stem and 
openicg * B: ents half a foot from the bottom, leaving an 

oor. Consist ry cle, to throw out the water. This sort of 
sts of boards laid lengthwise over others placed 
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crosswise ; and, as well as all the rest of the canoe, is covered 
with bark.’ : 

It is rather singular, that in no part of this journal is 
the year given in which the voyage was undertaken, al- 
though the days and months im which the observations 
were made, or any occurrence took place, 1s recorded with 
great minuteness. This is certainly an oversight which 
should not have escaped the translator, at least. It may 
be necessary to add that this journal forms one of the num- 
bers of the ‘ Monthly Voyages and ‘Travels,’ a work which 
maintains the character it has obtained by the succession 
of interesting subjects which it embraces. 
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FLORIAN AND MARIETTE. 


‘ O bliss precarious, and unsafe retreats, 
O charming paradise of short liv’d sweets !'---COWPER 


Tue bees had not yet closed their labours, nor had the 
songs of the evening birds ceased; the clouds were slum- 
bering like ethereal armies in their immortal armour, and 
passing the review of their departing hero, the sun. The 
glittering smoke arose like a pyramid; and silence breath- 
ing among the languid leaves, but faintly whispered to 
solitude of brooklets, and dying music. The hour ts ar- 
rived that Florian was used to be seen crossing the 
river in the fisherman’s boat, from the flower-woven cot-. 
tage-window of Mariette’s father. This was the sunshine 
time of her heart ; and at the sound of his light step and 
heyday hurry, her pulse beat too quickly for care to 1e- 
main in his elopement. But how sooa, oli! ye dear mor- 
tals, oft espousing the sweet cause of felicity, some unex- 
pected, undreamt misfortune, leads tearful resignation 
down the hill of hope, to the brink of a lover's dissolu- 
tiou. This was the way in which Mariette was compelled 
to go; for when her uneasiness had urged her fromm the 
spot of her observation, and ever, till now, of delight, she 
met a hasty stranger, who informed her, that Florian was 
no more! but, that his corpse was just stretched on the 
grass, at the river's side, and many a mournful villager 
was there. Mariette changed as pale as a white blossoim 
in the lightning of a heavy rain; yet she fainted pot. 
She accompanied the messenger in silent grief, and they 
arrived at the feet of her beloved Florian. The crowd ia- 
mented in the sincerest expressions of sorrow! And Ma- 
riette sank on that still bosom, which hope had proinised, 
should, on the next morrow, for ever intertwine their ap'- 
rits at the hymeueal shrine. As we have seen a blighted 
rose extended across a dead branch in a rural bower, so 
leant Mariette on Florian’s cold cheek: she kissed it, but 
it was deathly; she breathed her life’s fouduess ov his 
lips, but they moved not. The spectators encouraged 
her, and would have reconciled her ;—they entreated ber, 
but she heeded them not. ‘* Florian, Florian! thow art 
no more !’ she said; and, without one apparent convalstox, 


expired, Jo R, P. 
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THE HEAD AND STOMACH; 


A DIALOGUE. 


Heap. My friend, though nature never. intended we 
should complain, like an unhappy couple, at our unten, 
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T have lately experienced so many pains and dangerous 
‘ymptoms, I think it right we should devote a few mo- 
ments to our advantayer 

Stomach. Well observed, Caput, as the doctors call 
thee, | have many things to say to thee. 

H. To me? 

S. Aye, to thee, for I owe all my grievances to that pro- 
pensity which thou hast to be indolently refined instead of 
habitaating thyself to air and exercise. 

H. Thou hast no refinement, friend, to speak thus; so 
that thou canst feed, like cattle to be slain, thou art satis- 
fied. 

s. Refinement does not consist in secluding thyself 
fram social enjoyments: thou art a philosopher in books, 
perhaps, but not to the larder, 1 love good eating and 
drinking, as a corpulent alderman says, 

H. Verily, to repletion :—hence, Flatulence has erected 
so many locks in our canal, that thy dainties cannot pass 
without the advancing force of pill or powder. 


S. But what freightaze, what delicious ballast! Pain 
must be expected after pleasure, as Solon says. How 


often thou art rubbing thy forehead in curious mood and 
atuic whin, when libations of ambrosia supply thy fabled 
taste, 

H. ©! could I win thee to temperance! Then I should 
he, as the sun is to the earth, thy heavenly friend. Thou 
hast told me more than once, thou fattenest for three main 
leasons; to please thyself, oblige others, and consume the 
Lounties of prosperity. 

S. Well, Caligula could do no more. 

H. Apropos, but wert thou abstemious, only consider 
how much good [ might do in our almost starved neigh- 
bourhood ; the cure would Le twofold ; first, to us, and 
secondly, to the poor, 

S. Thy reasoning may be very sublime to create sha- 
dows, but, like men who dispute of political and religious 
concerns, I adhere to my opinion, therefore defer thy 
high- born theories, —I hear the dinner-bell ; come, we can 
ialk over our wine,—unless thou be a radical. 

H. Alas! if it be left to the mercy of the carving-knife 
and the bubbling port, my hopes of converting thee are 
vain. Thou must still continue tonics ; still leagthen thy 
physician’ face and purse. Spasms will pain, and debi- 
lity visit thee; dullness my forte and unwieldiness my 
companion, I shall loathe my best friend, who may be- 
come my worst enemy, 

S. Nay, not so soon, as Plato says, ‘thou reasonest 
well.’ But wherefore so severe ? 

H. Have I not cause, my friend ? 

9. But little, for thou hast been forming logic for thy- 
self, ergo, a paradox. It rests with thee to regulate my 
wishes and my wants, and wouldst thou we still thrive in 
each other's welfare, henceforth have resolution to insist 
aud desist when appetite is moderated and naturalised. 

H. | feel conviction, and art thou sincere ? 

S. l am, let me not starve, but overload me not. 

H. It shall be as thou wilt, and may the hungry, feel- 
ing the effects of thy temperance, praise thee; may thy 
ceandour be acknowledged, thy acquiescence imitated, thy 
humanity disseminated ! 

S. And as thy superiority is manifest, still be my Head, 
and, like a liege subject, ] will obey thee willingly —Ob- 
serve that shivering eeiie at the door; send her means to 
warm herself and her frozen baby ; I could fast for ever to 
feed such beautiful distress, 


H. What ecstacy I feel; thou art my friend, indeed! 
Woman, advance thee hither; thou shalt be relieved hy 
the unworthy J. R.P. 
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PERSIAN STORIES. 


A WoMAN was walking and a man looked at her, and 
followed her. “The woman said, ‘Why do you follow 
me?’ Heanswered, * Because I have fallen in love with 
you.’ The woman said, ‘ Why are you in love with me? 
my sister is much handsomer than I; she is coming 
after me; go and make love to her.’ The man turned 
back and saw a woman with an ugly face. Being greatly 
displeased, he went again to the woman and said, * Why 
did you tell a story ?? The woman answered, * Neither 
did you speak truth; for, if you are in love with me, why 
did you go after another woman?’ ‘The man was con- 
founded. 

When Timourleng (Tamerlane) invaded Hindostan, 
having sent for some singers, he said, ‘I have heard from 
many people that there are excellent singers in this city.’ 
A blind musician, who was present, began singing, with 
which the king was much pleased, and asked his name, 
He said, ‘ My name is Dowlet (Fortune). ‘The king re- 
marked, ‘ Fortune is also blind.’ The blind man re. 
plied, ‘1f Fortune had not been blind, she would not 
have come to the house of a cripple.” The king was 
pleased at his repartee, and bestowed on him a considera. 
ble gift. 

A person kept a parrot, and taught it the Persian lan- 
guage. The parrot, in answer to every word, would say, 
Dur een chék shuck, or, * What doubt is there of this? 
One day, the man carried the parrot to market for sale, 
and fixed the price at a hundred rupees. A Moghul 
asked the parrot, ‘are you worth a hundred rupees?’ He 
answered, * What doubt is there of this?? The Moghul 
was delizhted, bought the parrot, and carried it home. 
W hatever he said, he received for answer, §‘ What doubt is 
there of this ?? He was ashamed of himself, and repented 
of his bargain, and said, ‘1 committed a folly in buying this 
bird 2? The parrot said, ‘ What doubt is there of this.’ 
The Moghul smiled, and gave the parrot its hberty. 

A jester married a woman, who, after four months, 
was brought to bed of a boy. She asked lier husband 
what name he would give his son? He answered, * Call 
him Courier, for he has performed a journey of nine 
months in the space of four.’ . 

A certain physician, whenever he went to the burying- 
ground, was used to put a sheet over his head and face; 
and, when people asked him the reason thereof, he said, 
‘| am ashamed of the dead in this cemetery, because they 
died of ny medicines.’ 

One day, a thief went to the dwelling-house of a certain 
person, in order to steal a horse. He happened to be 
seized, and the owner of the horse told him, that if he 
would show how he contrived to steal a horse, he should 
be released. He consented, and approached the horse, 
and cast off the heel ropes; he then put the bridle in his 
mouth, after which he mounted, and putting the horse mn 
full speed, called out, ‘ Behold this is the way that I steal ; 
and all that the people could do in pursuit, they could 10 
come up with him. 


for me; God created me very great,’ 





| flea settled on his nose, and said, ‘ Such pride does not be | 


One day, a person said to himself, ‘ Every thing is 
At that instant, ° | 
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come you ; because, whatever is on the earth, or in hea™ 
ven, God created for your use, and you for my service > 
do you not know that I am greater than you?” __ 

A person, who was intimate with a miser, said to him 
one day, ‘ Iam going a journey, give me your ring, which 
I will keep about me, and, whenever I see it, I shall re- 
member you?’ He answered, ‘If you want to remember 
me, whenever you see your fmger naked, always think of 
me, that you wanted a ring of such an one, and he did 
not give it.’ 

A derveish went to a miser, and wanted something of 
him. The miser said, ‘If you consent to one proposal of 
mine, 1 will do whatever you require.” The derveish 
asked what it was, and he said, ‘ Never ask me for any 
thing, and whatever else you say, I will perform.’ 

A painter went to a strange city, where he began to 
practise physic. Sometime after, a countryman of his 
came there, and asked him what profession he now fol- 
lowed. He answered, physic. The other asked, why ? 
and he replied, ‘ Because, if in this act, I should commit 
a fault, the earth hides. it.’ 

A person went to a scribe, and desired him to write a 
letter. He said, ‘I have a pain in my foot.’ The man 
replied, ‘I don’t want to send you to any place, that you 
should make such an excuse.’ Says the scribe, ‘ Your 
observation is just; but whenever I write a letter for any 
one, 1 am always sent for to read it, because no other per- 
son can make it out.’ 

An ugly fellow went to a physician, and said, ‘ There is 
a boil come on the most unseemly part of me.” The phy- 
sician, looking at him, said, ‘ You tell a falsehood ; for ] 
see your face, and there is no boil on it.’ 





Biography. 
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HIS LATE MAJESTY KING GEORGE II. 


In the long annals of hereditary succession, there are 
some monarchs, on whose lives the biographer can dwell 
with more than common satisfaction, and which he will 
leave with more than common regret. Such mus¢ be 
the feelings of whoever undertakes to write the memoirs 
of George III. We are happily so formed as to sympa- 
thise with goodness ; and if, in the latter reign of George 
II. the honest warmth of national gratitude and affection, 
unprompted by any other impulse, conferred on the aged 
monarch the simple but impressive appellation of * The 
good old King,’ the same general sentiment, stimulated 
by virtues more exemplary, has long concurred in invest- 
ing his late Majesty with the same honourable distiuc- 
tion. During the life of our beloved monarch, and 
while his health permitted him to exercise the functions 
of royalty, there was but one sentiment respecting him, 
and that is forcibly expressed in the language of our im- 
mortal bard, and has been often applied on the occasion : 

‘ May he live! 
Longer than J have time to tell his years! 
Ever belov’d, and loving may his rule be ; 
And when Old Time shall lead him to his end, 
Goodness and He fill up one monument!’ 


The vote of a senate, and the acclamation of armies, 
may confer titles of greatness, but George III. has earned 
a designation of a value infinitely superior—the unforced 
tribute of the love, esteem, and veneration of a grateful 
people, The reign of his late Majesty is distinguished 








from that of every other British monarch, not only on 
account of its duration, but of the numerous and im- 
portant events which it embraces ; and the historian who 
shall attempt to write the political life of George III. 
must carefully examine the varied situations in which the 
sovereign has been placed by the ever varying aspect of 
our foreign and domestic relations. 

George I1I. the second child of Frederic Prince of 
Wales, son of George II, and of Augusta, Princess of 
Saxe Gotha, was born at Norfolk House, St. James’s 
Square, the 4th of June, 1738. To trace the descent of 
his Majesty, through the most splendid line of ancestry 
that any European family can boast, is not necessary to 
our present purpose; we may, however, remark that sn in- 
genious genealoyist* has clearly proved his late Majesty 
to have been heir, in direct succession, (the Catholic line, 
of course, excluded,) to the British, Cambro-British, 
English, aud Scottish kings. 

The constitution of his Majesty was, from his birth, 
sound and vigorous, although he came into the world at 
the term of seven months, At the age of thirteen he lost 
his father, who was a weak prince, but popular from his 
ainiable qualities and from the blind confidence usually 
reposed by the multitude in the untried pretensions of 
the great. The education of the young prince, upon 
whose principles and abilities so much of the future hap- 
piness of these kingdoms was destined to depend, was 


‘confided to Lord Bute, who conducted it on a somewhat 


narrow system ; and it is said that his Lordship endea- 
voured to fill the prince with high prerogative prejudices 
and ‘Tory predilections, more befitting a despot of the 
house of Stuart than a successor of ‘William Tif. The 
acquiremeots of the prince were neither very extensive 
nor very important: the general course of his education 
seems to have been guided more with a view to the busi- 
ness of life than to its embellishments. He made small 
progress in classical knowledge. His advances in Roman 
literature were not such as to afford lm a lively enjoy- 
ment of its beauties. Of the Greek he knew still less, 
But he spoke the modern languages with easeand elegance; 
and he studied early, and correctly understood the history 
of modern times, and the just relations of England with 
the other states of Europe. But the conscientious strict- 
bess in morals, and the uniform impressions of piety, 
which he ever so strikingly displayed, are the best proofs 
that, in the most essential poiuts, the cultivation of his 
mind had not been neglected. The Princess of Wales, 
his mother, communicated toa friend the following cha- 
racter of the young prince, at the age of seventeen. The 
passage is in Doddington’s Diary. She said, that * he 
was shy and backward; not a wild dissipated boy, but 
good-natured and cheerful, with a serious cast upon the 
whole ; that those about him knew him no more than if 
they had never met him. That he was not quick; but 
with those he was acquainted with, applicable and intelli- 
gent. His education had given her much pain. His 
book-learning she was no judge of, though she supposed 
it small or useless; but she hoped he might have been 
instructed in the general understanding of things.’ He 
was brought up in great privacy, as far as regarded a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the prevailing manners of the 
young nobility ; and the prejudices which George II. 
entertained against the Princess Dowager effectually ex- 
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cluded his grandson from the splendours and allurements 
of a court. 

One of the favourite amusements of the young prince 

was theatrical entertainments, and in order to gratify his 
wishes in this respect, his father often caused plays to be 
acted at Leiceister House, in which all the juvenile branches 
of the royal family sustained characters. These plays 
were under the direction of the celebrated Quin, and it 
was in reference to the instructions that he then gave the 
young prince in elocution, that he afterwards exclaimed, 
on hearing from a friend how highly his first speech from 
the throne was admired, ‘ Aye, | taught the boy.’ 
. The prince had completed his twenty-see ond year, 
when, on the death of his grandfather George Ii. on the 
25th of October, 1760, he : ascended the throne with bril- 
hant prospects for himself and his dominions. The Bri- 
tish arms had triumphed every where. The nation were 
in buoyant spirits; and the new sovereign had qualities, 
personal and mental, of a nature to enhance the popula- 
rity which awaited his accession. The most distinguished 
persons of that day have left on record their admiration 
of his graceful and engaging manners. Horace Walpole 
writes thus in his Letters to Mr. Montague :— 

‘ The young King has all the appearance of being 
amiable. ‘There is great grace to temper much dignity, 
and extreme good-nature, which breaks out upon all occa- 
sions. * * * For the King himself, he seems all 
good-nature, and wishing to satisfy every body—all his 
speeches are obliging. I saw him again yesterday, and 
was surprised to find the Levee-room had lost so entirely 
the air of the lion’s den. This sovereign don’t stand in 
one spot, with his eyes fixed royally on ‘the ground, and 
dropping bits of German news; he walks about, and 
speaks to every body. I saw him afterwards on the throne, 
where he is graceful and genteel, sits with dignity, and 
reads his answers well.’ His first address to Parliament 
was delivered with such exquisite propriety and striking 
dignity, that it formed the topic of conversation every- 
where.’ 

Though the conflicts of party were, within a few years 
after the ac cession, unusually violent, the King was lighly 
popular at the commencement of his reign. Lookiug at 
the national character, it would have been impossible to 
have been otherwise, when a sovereign, interesting from 
his birth aud education in England, his youthfulness, and 
his unimpeached conduct, delivered himself to his people 
ina speech trom the throne, containing many passages as 
noble and patriotic as the following :— 

¢* Born and educated in this country, I glory in the 
name of Briton, and the peculiar happiness of my life 
will ever cousist in promoting the welfare of a people 
whose loyalty and warm affection for me I consider as the 
vreatest and most permanent sec urity of my throne; and 
1 doubt not but their steadiness in those principles will 
equal the firmness of my invariable resolution to adhere 
to and strengthen this excellent constitution in Charch 
and State; and to maintain the toleration inviolable. The 
civil and religious rights of my loving subjects are equally 
dear to me with the most valuable. prerogatives of my 
crown; and as the surest foundation of the whole, and 
the best means to draw down the divine favour on my 
reign, it is my fixed purpose to countenance and encou- 
rage the practice of true religion and virtue.’ 

‘His Majesty very soon evinced that his consideration to 
preserve tlie welfare of his people, by constitutioual prin- 
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six months after his accession to the throne, he recom. 
mended the famous alteration of the law, by which the 
judges were rendered independent of the crown. Of the 
importance of this measure, we cannot better speak than 
in the words of Blackstone :— 

‘ By the noble improvements of the law, in the statute 
of ! Geo. LI, c, 23, enacted at the earnest sa fos pee 
tion of the King himself from the throne, the judges are 
continued in their offices during their good behaviour, 
notwithstanding any demise of the Cee (which was for- 
inerly held immedi: ately to vacate their seats), and their 
full salaries are absolutely secured to them during the 
continuance of their commissions; his Majesty having been 
pleased to declare that ‘*he looked upoa the indepen- 
dence and uprightness of the judges as essential to the 
impartial administration of justice, as one of the best secu- 
rities of the rights and liberties of his subjects, and as 
most conducive to the honour of the Crown.” ’ 

The same love of constitutional freedom, and the same 
desire to exercise lis prerogative for the benefit of his sub- 
jects, were manifested by his Majesty throughout his life. 
‘The King,’ said Lord North, frequently, ‘would live 
on bread and water to preserve the constitution of his 
country; he would sacrifice his life to maintain it invio- 
late.’ 

His Majesty had not been long seated on the throne, 
when, in a council held on Wedaesday, July 8, 1761, he 
declared that, after the fullest information anil mature 
deliberation, he was come to a resolution to demand in 
marriage the Princess Charlotte of Mecklenberg Strelitz, 
‘a princess distinguished by every eminent virtue and 
amiable endowment, whose illustrious line has constantly 
shewn the firmest zeal for the Protestant religion, and a 
particular attachment to my family.’ No soouer had his 
Majesty made this declaration to his Council, than prepa- 
ratious were made for carrying it into effect. The Earl 
of Harcourt was appointed to make the demand of her 
Serene Highness, accompanied by the Duchesses of An- 
caster and Hamilton and the Countess of Effingham, to 
take care of her person, while the command of a gallant 
Heet to convey her to the English shore was entrusted to 
Lord Anson. 

Ou the Oth of September, the Priucess arrived at Har- 
wich, and on the 8th reached town, and was received by 
his Majesty, attended by his brothers, at the garden of St. 
James’s Palace; in the ey ening, at nine o’clock, the mar- 
riage was celebrated with great solemnity. On the 14th 
of September, their Majesties received the congratulations 
of the city of Loudon, and, the same evening, went to 
Drury Lane Theatre, to see the Rehearsal, when there 
was the most crowded house ever witnessed. 

The wisdom of his Majesty’s choice was completely 
proved, in the long course of happiness which his late Ma- 
jesty enjoved with a cousort, whose best pleasures, like 
his ow ny consisted in the exercise of the domestic virtues; 
and who so long maintained inviolate those prinetples, 
which uniformly ‘rendered the British Court the most vir- 
tuous, as it Was ‘the most powerful in Europe. 

The coronation of their Majesties was now fixed to take 
place ou the 22d of September, and the utmost prepara- 
tions were made to render the ceremony as splendid as 
possible; it would much exceed our limits to enter into a 
detail of the proceedings of that day ; we cannot, however, 





omit noticing the eagerness with which it was witnessed 
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py all ranks of people. The front seats in the gallery of 
Westminster Abbey were let at ten guineas each; and 
those, 1n commodious houses, along the procession, at no 
less prices. The prices in the ordinary houses were from 
five guineas to one guinea, so that one little house, in Co- 
ronation Row, after the scaffolding was paid for, cleared 
7001., and some large houses , upwards of 10001. Inthe co- 
ronation theatres, as they were called, being a sort of large 
booths, capable of contaiaing from 1200 to 1500 seats, the 
yrices were beyond all precedent, The ground-rent to 
build the sc: affolding on, was proportionably extravagant. 

That in the Broad Sane tuary let at three guineas and a 
half per foot, and that within the rails, inclosing the Ab- 
bey, at five guineas, As an instance of the eagerness to 
witness this grand spectacle, a gentleman was prevailed on 
to take a room for his lady at the rate of one hundred 
and forty guineas; but the appointment of the solemnity 
of the coronation falling unhappily exactly at the time of 
her expected accouchement, she had farther prevailed on 
her husband to let a skilful man-midwife, nurse, &c. at- 
tend her, and to hire an additional withdrawing room, lest 
the hurry of the day should accelerate an event which 
would render it impossible to remove her. 

At the coronation, which was celebrated with the great- 
est solemnity and rejoicii ag, a large quantity of silver me- 
dais, struck for the occasion, were very freely distributed ; 
the medals were of two ditferent descriptions: 

The Kina’s had, on one side, his Majesty’s bust; the 
exergue, Groraius ILI. D. G. M. Br. Pr. ev Hi. Rex, 
F. D. On the reverse, his Majesty sitting, aud Britannia 
holding a crown over his head; the exergue, Patria 
ORANTI. 

The QveEn’s—on one side, her Majesty’s bust; the 
exergue, CuarrorTa D. G. M. Br. Fr. er Hes. Re- 
Gina. Qn the reverse, her Majesty at full length; an al- 
tar beside her, with a flame rising from it; and over her, a 
seraph descending with a crown, and going to place it on 
her head; the exergue, QUA StTUM MERITIS. 

Passing over the splendid details of the Coronation, we 
cannot, how ever, omit noticing the following facts, which 
are strikingly illustrative of his late majesty’s habitual 
piety. Cn this occasion, when he received the sacrament, 
he advised with the Archbishop if. it were not proper to 
take off his crown during the solemnity. His grace hesi- 
tated. The King immediately removed it, and placed it 
beside him, until that part of the ceremony was con- 
cluded. On the same ght, when he retired to rest, he 
composed a solemn prayer, imploring a blessing on his fu- 
ture reign, which was seen on his table the next morning. 

Our object, in this memoir, being only to notice such 
public events as inay tend to illustrate the private charac- 
ter of his late Majesty, we must necessarily pass over many 
of the occurrences of a reign unexampled in its length 
as well as its importance. The early years of the reign of 
George IIL. were distracted by party-conflicts of the most 
virulent nature. ‘These produc ed changes of Ministry, 
which demanded from the A ing the exercise of the strong- 
est forbearance, as well as the greatest address. On the 
resignation of the first Pitt, in 1761, the King displayed 
at ouce the firmness and benevolence ef his nature. His 
ety expressed concern at the loss of so able a minister, 
and, to shew the favourable sense he entertained of his 
services, made him an unlimited offer of any rewards in 
the power of the Crown to bestow; at the same tine he 
avowed himself satisfied with the opinion which the ma- 





jority of the Council had pronounced against that of Mr. 
Pitt. The great minister was overpowered by the noble- 
ness of this proceeding. ‘I confess, Sire,’ he said, ‘ | had 
but too much reason to expect your Majesty’s displeasure. 
I did not come prepared for this exceeding goodness; par- 
don me, Sire, it overpowers, it oppresses me.” He burst 
into tears 

About this period of his reign, his Majesty had to bear 
up against a spirit not only amongst the populace, but 
displaying itself very violently in some constituted autho~ 
rities, which, to the dispassionate observation of the pre- 
sent day, must present more of the character of licentious- 
ness than of a genuine love of freedom. The King’s con- 
duct throughout this trying period was manly and consis- 
tent, 

The marriage of their late Majesties was soon blessed 
with a numerous issue. Nothing could exceed his Ma- 
jesty’s paternal care of his children in their infancy. A 
lady who nursed some members of the royal family has de- 
clared, that the only hardship she could complain of dure 
ing her service, was the necessity of having the nursery 
apartments in order, and of being ready dressed at six 
every morning, when the King came in regularly en robe 
de chambre, i. look at the children, and to ascertain how 
they had passed the might. A more circumstantial ac- 
count of the domestic life of their Majesties, and of the 
regularity with which their young family was brought up, 
is given in the following sketch of their Majesties’ do- 
mestic life at Kew, during the summer season of 1775. 

‘Their Majesties rise at six in the morning, and enjoy 
the two succeeding hours, which they call their own; at 

eight, the Prince of Wales, the Bishop of Osnaburgh, 
the Princess Royal, and Prince William Henry are brought 
from their several houses to Kew, to breakfast with their 
illustrious relations. At nine, the younger clnidren attend 
to lisp or smile their good morrows, and whilst the five 
eldest are closely applying to their tasks, the little ones 
and their nurses pass the whole morning in Richmond 
gardens. 

‘The King and Queen frequently amuse themselves 
with sitting in : the room while the children dine, and, once 
a week, attended by the whole offspring in pairs, make 
the delightful tour of Richmond gardens. In the after- 
noon, the Queen works, and the King reads to her, and 
whatever charms ambition or folly may conceive as atten- 
dant on so exalted a situation, it is neither on the throne 
nor in the drawing-room, in the splendour or the toys of 
sovereignty, that they place their felicity; itis, next to the 
fulfilling of the duties of their station, in social and do- 
mestic oratifications, in breathing the free air, admiring 
the works of nature, tasting and encouraging the elegan- 
cies of art, and in living to their own hearts. Inthe even- 
ing, all the children again pay their duty at Kew House 
before they retire to bed: ; and the same order is observed 
through each returning day. ‘The sovereign is the father 
of his. family; not a grievance reaches his knew ledge that 
remains unredressed ; nor is a single character of merit 
or ingenuity ever disregarded ; ; so that his private conduct 
must be allowed to be no less exemplary than it is truly 
amiable, 

‘ Though naturally a lover of peace, his personal cou« 
rage cannot, in the smallest degree, be impeached ; he ex- 
ercises his troops himself, understands every martial ma+ 
nceuvre as well as any private centinel in his service, and 
has all the articles of war at his fingers’ ends, ‘Topogra- 
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phy is one of his favourite studies; he copies every capital 
chart; takes the models of all the celebrated fortifications, 
knows the soundings of the chief harbours in Europe, and 
the strong and weak sides of most fortified towns. He 
can name every ship in his navy, and he keeps lists of the 
commanders, 

* Exercise, air, and light diet, are the grand fundamen- 
tals in the King’s idea of health and sprightliness ; his 
Majesty feeds chiefly on vegetables, and drinks little wine: 
the Queen is what many private gentlemen would call 
whimsically abstemious, for at a table covered with dain- 
ties, she culls the plainest and the simplest dish, and sel- 
doin eats of more than two things at a meal*.’ 

The virtue of humanity is one which his Majesty was 
always particularly careful to instil into the minds of his 
children. On this subject, and of the humanity of the 
sovereign himself, we find two interesting anecdotes in a 
work recently published : 

€On one occasion at breakfast, whilst the King was read- 
ing a newspaper, one of the younger branches of the fa- 
mily, looking up in the Queen’s face, said **‘ Mamma, I 
- can’t think what a prison is.’”’ Upon its being explained, 
and understanding that the prisoners were often half 
starved for want, the child replied, ‘* That is cruel, for the 
prison is bad enough without starving; but I will give all 
my aflowance to buy bread for the poor prisoners.” Due 
praise was given for this benevolent intention, which was 
directed to be put in force, together with an addition from 
their Majesties: and thus many a heart was relieved that 
never knew its benefactors. 

‘In the severe winter of 1784-5, his present Majesty, re- 
gardless of the weather, was taking a solitary walk on 
foot, when he was met by two boys, the eldest not eight 
years of age, who, although ignorant that it was the 
King, fell upon their knees before him, and wringing 
their little hands, prayed for relief. ‘* The smallest re- 
lief,” they cried, ‘‘ for we are hungry, very hungry, and 
have nothing to eat.’’ More they would have said, buta 
torrent of tears, which gushed down their innocent cheeks, 
checked their utterance. The father of his people raised 
the weeping supplicants, and encouraged them to proceed 
with their story. They did so, and related that their mo- 
ther had been dead three days, and still lay unburied; 
that their father, whom they were also afraid of losing, 
was stretched by ‘her side upon a bed of straw, in a sick 
and hopeless condition; and that they had neither money, 
food, nor firing at home. ‘This artless tale was more than 
sufficient to excite sympathy in the royal bosom. His 
Majesty therefore ordered the boys to proceed homeward, 
and followed them, until they reached a wretched hovel. 
There he found the mother dead, apparently through the 
want of common necessaries; the father ready to perish 
also, but still encircling with his feeble arm the deceased 
partner of his woes, as if unwilling to survive her. The 
sensibility of the monarch betrayed itself in the tears 
which started from his eyes; and leaving all the cash he 
had with him, hastened back to Windsor, related to the 
Queen what he had witnessed, seut an immediate supply of 
provisions, clothes, coals, and every thing necessary for 
the comfort of the helpless family. Revived by the bounty 
of his sovereign, the old man soon recovered, and the king, 
to finish the good work he had so gloriously began, edu- 
cated and provided for the children. T 


® Avuual Register for 1775. + Percy Anecdotes,—Humanity. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF KENT. 


Tue Royal Family of England at this time presents a 
spectacle unprecedented in the annals of the succession, 
and which is strongly calculated to impress on the minds 
of princes, that they are but men, and alike subject to the 
common lot of humanity. A sovereign full of years and 
of goodness, and a son who strikingly resembled him in 
his person, his habits, aud his virtues, and whose healthful 
constitution promised as long a life, have now put off the 
mortal coil, and are numbered with the dead. A similar 
instance has not, we believe, occurred in British his- 
tory. 

Epwarp Avucustus, Duke of Kent and Strathem, was 
the fourth son of their late Majesties George IIL. and his 
consort Sophia Charlotte, of Mecklenburg Strelitz ; and 
was born, November 2, 1767. The education of the 
Prince was conducted with that regularity and precision, 
which his Majesty was so careful to enforce on all his chil- 
dren, and which was continued until his eighteenth year, 
Those, therefore, who speak of the foreign education of 
his Royal Highness, forget that the education as well as 
the character of individuals, but more especially of princes, 
is generally formed before they reach that age. 

His Royal Highness left England for Germany, by 
his Majesty’s command, in the month of May, 1785, being 
then in his eighteenth year; and resided successively at 
Luneberg and Hanover until October, 1787. During 
that period he was lodged in one of his Majesty’s palaces, 
and his table and equipage were furnished from his Ma- 
jesty’s Hanoverian establishment; but the only pecuniary 
allowance he had was 1000/. per annum, of which his 
governor had the sole disposal, excepting of the small sum 
of a guinea and a half per week, which was allowed him 
for pocket-money. Atthe end of 1787, the Duke re- 
moved to Geneva, by his Majesty’s command, where he 
remained two years, While there, the same conduct was 
observed towards him with respect to pecuniary matters; 
his pocket allowance not being in the least degree increased 
during the whole of that time, although, before leavin 
Geneva, his Royal Highness had completed his twenty- 
second year. The consequence of this was, that, from not 
having any of those indulgences allowed him which other 
young Englishmen of his own age, with whom he was in 
the habit of living, enjoyed, and who were the sons of pri- 
vate gentlemen, the Duke incurred debts by borrowing 
money to procure them. 

On the return of his Royal Highness to England in 
1790, he was appointed colonel of the 7th Fusileers, which 
at that time formed part of the garrison of Gibraltar, 
under General O’Hara. The profession of a soldier was 
one to which the Prince was destined in early life, and he 
hastened to join his regiment with all the ardour of a 
young officer. In that subordinate military situation, his 
Royal Highness soon became remarkable for the diligent 
discharge of his own duties, and for exacting a rigid 
punctuality from every man and officer under him. The 
severe discipline which he enforced, rendered him an un- 
popular commander; so much so, that complaints were 
made, which injured his character at home ; and mutinies 
were prepared by the troops, which threatened his autho- 
rity, and more than once endangered his person. While 
we would gladly draw the veil over this part of the life of 
his Royal Highness, as exhibiting indiscriminations, for 
which his subsequent life has amply atoned, we deem it 
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an act of justice to the British soldiers whose subordina- 
tion to their officers, and attachment to their princes, 1s 
as distinguished as their bravery and courage, to believe, 
that nothing but unnecessary severity and measures pecu- 
liarly obnoxious, would have stimulated a mutiny, which 
was directed to no other object than the person of their 
colonel. 

From Gibraltar, his Royal Highness was removed to 
Canada in 1791, thence to Halifax, in Nova Scotia; and 
avain to Canada, where, as commander of the forces, he 
acquired universal esteem for the justice and integrity of 
his demeanour. During this service in British America, 
in December 1793, he received orders to sail for the West 
Indies, and join in the attack on the French islands, under 
Sir Charles Grey. On this expedition the impetuous 
bravery of his Royal Highness was manifested at St. Lucie, 
with too little consideration for his own safety, and too 
much disregard for the enemy’s position. The troops 
were repu'sed; but the Duke of Kent’s high personal 
courage obtained him the applause of the soldiers, and a 
flattering rebuke from the commander-in-chief. 

At the close of the campaign, in 1794, the Duke of 
Kent returned to North America, where he was placed on 
the staff. From that time his Royal Highness served at 
Halifax until October 1798, first as major-general until 
1796, and then as lieutenant-general the rest of the time. 
In October 1798, he was compelled to leave Halifax, in 
consequence of an accident he met with, occasioned by 
the falling of his horse with him, in the street, when riding 
home after a field day of the garrison. In May 1799, he 
was promoted to the rank of general, and appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in North America; and although he took 
possession of his office, the state of his health compelled 
him to apply for leave of absence, which having obtained, 
he returned to England in the autumn of 1800. 

The next theatre of his Royal Highness’s public life, 
was Gibraltar, the scene of his earliest military service ; 
Leing appointed governor of that important garrison in 
March 1802, 

A mass of abuses here awaited his correcting hand. 
The establishment of wine-houses for the sale of liquors 
to the troops, had been encouraged from shaimeful motives 
in those who had the means of suppressing them, and to 
an extent not more subversive of the health, discipline, | 
and morals of the garrison, than perilous to the safety of 
the place itself. The Royal Duke resolved to cleanse the 
Augean stable, and to sweep away the abomination of 
many years. The virtuous attempt was made; but it 
recoiled upon its author. It is true that the wine-house 
censes were withdrawn ; that the peaceable inhabitants 
* Gibraltar could carry on their business, and walk the 
isreets, and repose within their dwellings at less risk of 
“sult, outrage, or robbery, than before; that drunken- 
ess disappeared among the regiments; that cleanliness 
and discipline were restored, while military punish- 
nents were reduced in frequency, the hospitals emptied 
of their numerous inmates, and the sexton disappointed of 
his daily work. But we turn to other consequences. The 
liquor-merchants were forced to discontinue their enor- 
mous profits, and instigated the unreflecting soldiery to 
vengeance for the loss of those indulgencies which de- 
voured their pay and destroyed their health. The conse- 
quence was, that serious mutinies broke out among the 
‘Uilitary ; while, on the other hand, the civil inhabitants 





5 , 
* the garrison felt deeply grateful towards his Royal 


Highness for the protection he had afforded them. from 
the intolcrable excesses of that military. It is highly cre- 
ditable to his Royal Highness to state, that his predeces- 
sor had averaged from 10,0001. to 20,0001. in fees, by 
permitting those irregularities which now were so disin- 
terestedly abolished. Under all the circumstances, how- 
ever, and considering not only the importance of the for- 
tress commanded by his Royal Highness, but the critical 
period when this disaffection was manifesting itself, 
namely, on the eve of the rupture between France and 
England, after the peace of Amiens, it was deemed a pru- 
dential course to recall his Royal Highness from the per- 
sonal command of that station. This was in May 1803, 
since which time his official services have been contined to 
the command of the Ist Regiment of Foot, or Royals, 
which his Royal Highness held with the rank of field mar- 
shal, and with the nominal government of Gibraltar. 

In August 1816, economical views led the Duke of 
Kent to the continent, and he resided principally at Brus- 
sels until May 1818, on the 29th of which month he was 
married at Coburg to her Serene Highness Victoria Maria 
Louisa, relict of the Prince of Leiningen, and sister of 
his Royal Highness Prince Leopold. | 

The royal pair, shortly after the solemnity, arrived in 
England, and were re-married according to the rites of 
the English church, at Kew Palace, ov the 11th of July, 
1818. Persevering in the economical plan which he had 
laid down before his marriage, the Duke, a few weeks 
after this second ceremony, returned with his royal bride 
to Amorbach, the residence of the Duke of Leiningen, 
which the Duchess, who was left by the will of her late 
husband guardian of her son (a minor) and regent of the 
principality during his minority, had occupied as her resi- 
dence. It was during their Royal Highnesses’ retirement 
at this spot, that the Duchess proved to be pregnant; and 
as her Royal Highness fully concurred in the sentiments 
entertained by her illustrious consort, as an Englishman, 
that her child ought to draw first breath on English 
ground, they both revisited this country, where the 
Duchess gave birth to a daughter, named Alexandrina 
Victoria, who was born at Kensington Palace on the 24th 
of May, 1819. 

A few weeks ago, his Royal Highness took his Duchess 
and their lovely offspring to Sidmouth, in Devonshire, to 
give them the benefit of its purer air and milder climate. 
Here, in a long walk which he took, he had the misfortune 
to get his feet wet, and trusting to the strength of his con- 
stitution, could not be prevailed on to change his boots and 
stockings, until he dressed for dinner. This brought on 
a severe cold and hoarseness—symptoms of fever soon fol- 
lowed. Bleeding to an exteft almost unparalleled was 
resorted to, no less than 120 ounces being taken from 
the arms by cupping, but all was in vain, and he 
breathed his last on Sunday, the 23d of January, ut ten 
o’clock in the morning. During his illness, his Royal 
Highness would not take any thing but from the hands of 
his royal consort, for whom he was heard to pray in his 
last moments. 

The later years of the Duke were distinguished by the 
exercise of talents and virtues in the highest degree worthy 
of a beneficent Prince and of an enlightened English gen- 
tleman. There was no want nor misery which he did not 
endeavour to relieve to the extreme limits of his embar- 
rassed fortune. There was no public charity to which 
his time, his presence, his eloquence, were not willingly 
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devoted, nor to the ends of which they did not powerfully 

conduce. The traces of his intercourse with the inhabi- 

tants of this great metropolis on occasions of a salutary 
tendency to the morals and happiness of his poorer fellow 
creatures, will never be effaced from the grateful hearts of 

- those who saw and heard him. The list of the great public 

establishments in which the Duke of Kent took a leading 

part, may convey an impression of the diligence, vigour, 
and comprehensiveness of his zeal in the cause of society. 

His Royal Highness was— 

Joint President of the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge in the Highlands and Islands, and among 
the Indians in America. 

Patron of the African and Asiatic Society for the Relief 
und Instruction of the Natives of Africa and Asia, resi- 
dent in London and its Vicinity. 

Vice-Patron of the Royal Westminster Infirmary. 

President of the Lying-In Charity. 

Patron of the Royal British Free School, Islington. 

Patron of the Eastern Dispensary. 

Vice-Patron of the City Dispensary. » 4 

Patron of the City of London Truss Society. 

Patron of the Universal Dispensary for Children, 

Patron of the St. Anne’s Society Schools. 

President of the Corporation of the Caledonian Asylum. 

Patron of the Benevolent Society of St. Patrick. 

Patron of the Society for the Relief of Widows and O-- 
phans of Medical Men. ° 

Vice-President of the Veterinary College. 

Patron of the Philosophical Society of London. 

Itis much to be regretted, that with a heart so truly 
benevolent as that of the Duke of Kent, pecuniary diff- 
culties should have limited its exercise, These embar- 
rassments, which first originated in the parsimonious 
allowance made to his Royal Highness, were increased by 
a variety of misfortunes which he experienced in Canada, 
and for which he never was indemnified. These difficul- 
ties considerably embittered the latter years of his Royal 
Highness’s life, for with all the sacrifices he was able to 
make, the liquidation of his debt was by no means so rapid 
as he could wish, although he devoted from his income no 
less than 17,0001. per annum, to that object alone, Deter- 
mined, however, that his creditors should ultimately be 
paid, his Royal Highness insured his life for the amount 
of his debts, the whole of which will now be liquidated by 
the Insurance Offices, on whom the loss will fall. 

His Royal Highness was tall in stature, of a manly and 
noble presence. His manners were affable, condescend- 
ing, dignified, and engaging: his conversation animated ; 
his information varied and copious; his memory exact and 
retentive; his intellectual power quick, strong, and mas- 
culine; he resembled the King in many of his tastes and 
propensities; be was an early riser, a close economist of 
his time; temperate in eating; indifferent to wine, though 
a lover of society; and heedless of slight indisposition, 
from confidence in the general strength of his constitution ; 
a kind master, a punctual and courteous correspondent, 
a steady friend, and an affectionate brother. With a dis- 
tate for the boisterous and fatiguing scenes of public 
meetings and entertainments, he was ever present at the 
call of humanity, or where art or talent were to be encou- 
raged and sustained. With lips scarcely moistened, or 
only moistened with water, he sat and seemed to share the 
convivial excitation around him. He ever willingly sa- 
crificed his own arrangements, when he could be useful to 
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his fellow creatures, To this he applied talents of ne com. 
mon order. He was eloquent—deeply eloquent—~ithout 
seeming to have ever studied eloquence, or to be consci- 
ous that he possessed it. He never affected the passion. 
ate or figurative in public speaking, but he had the just- 
ness of perception and sentiment, which, by its precision, 
as well as force, ruled the assent of the hearer, and drey 
from him, involuntarily, an acknowledgment of his pos. 
sessing the precious qualities of intelligence and goodness, 
He was in an eminent degree what the French, in their 
happy shaded manner of expression, would call un esprie 
At the time of his death, besides the offices and 
dignities which we have already enumerated, his Royal 
Highness was invested with those of a Knight of the Gar. 
ter, Thistle, and St. Patrick, a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Bath, Keeper and Paler of Hampton Court Park, Colo. 
nel of the Royal Scots Regiment of Foot, and, since the 
year 1805, a Field Marshal in the Army. 








@Oriqtnal Poetry. 


EXTEM PORE 
UPON THE DEATH OF 


H. fH. E. HA. Ecorge the Third. 


By *. *, T. 
Kinc Georce is gone! and though his spirit’s fled 
To distant regions of ethereal bliss, 
We feel an inward pang—a pang of grief: 
Joying in his celestial happiness, 
Yet we affectionately mourn his death ! 
Know ye the king whose mind was foe to vice— 
Whose pure philanthropy knew no disguise— 
Whose gen’rous heart, to friendship ever warm, 
Befriended talent in adversit y— 
Who ne’er possess’d that petty meanness—pride : 
But courted the society of all 
Endowed with talent and with honest virtue, 
No matter whether beggar, duke, or king! 
And, as a tender husband, he was faithful 
As the magnetic point—a father, too, 
Kindly affectionate and fondly good— 
‘Temperate, frugal, courteous, and sincere, 
Opposing well the vices of a court.— 
Yes, such he was! let history record 
His virtuous name, that it may ever be 
A bright example to posterity. 
Though splendid Wisdom may have never crown’d 
His royal front, yet Virtue grac’d his head 
With em’rald garland of celestial glory ! 
And George the Good may be a better name 
Than George the Great; tor great we call those men 
Whose dire ambition, boundless as the heav’ns, 
Knows no determined limit, and who dare 
With impious profanation to defy 
The call of Mercy, and whose martial skill 
Knows how to butcher thousands, nay, whole milhons 
Quicker than one of an inferior skill. 
True to his trust, he was a faithful king 
For sixty years, an unexampled reign ! 
Dear to our mem’ries may he ever liven. 
May future kings, in happy imitation, 
Follow his path of virtue, and delight 
In his enjoyment; for his joy was virtue! 
And whilst his children weep around his bier, 
May they resolve to imitate their father ; 
Then will Britannia equally repine 
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Their loss—may it be distant! but when Death 
Relentless comes, oh may we mourn their exit 
With grief like that with which we mourn their father’s! 


EXTEMPORE 
UPON THE DEATH OF 


®. BR. H. The Duke of Kent. 


By *, *. T. 


Say, why does yon cloud-aspiring dome 

With mournful tolls resound? Do they announce 
rhe death of EDWARD, prince of charity ? 
Yes, his pure spirit wings its flight on high, 
And angels usher it to the pajatian arch 

Of heav’n! Britannia well in tears may mourn 
His rapid exit ; how Disease has prey’d 

With gnawing teeth and merciless attack, 
Furious on the good prince’s vital frame. 
Death grins aghast, but Charity repines 

The loss of George’s son, whose noble mind 
Exerted its full powers in debts of charity, 
Diffusing good where evil was before— 
Forward to better all the ranks of life— 
Soothe each dire pang of fortuneless distress— 
Feeling no joy when liee-anuaie griev’d— 
Regardiess of the mimic of the giddy world 
Of idle gaiety and gaudy fashion ;—such 

Was this benevolent and worthy prince, 
Patron of charity and president of good ! 

Such gen’rous feelings sway’d his noble soul, 
That well-temper’d dignity with mildness, 

A friend to talent, science, and the arts. 
Would that al] princes, emulating him, 
Would imitate his acts of charity ! 

Then through high ranks of life would mercy flow 


And deluge the sad paths of sorrowing woe! 
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LINES 
Occasioned by the Death of 
HIS LATE MAJESTY, GEORGE THE THIRD, 
AND 


HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS EDWARD, 
DUKE OF KENT. 


‘It is appointed unto all men once to die..—Sr. Paur., 


Wo next shall go? Since northe small nor great 
scape Death’s grasp, of all the common fate : 
Who next with sickness shall arouse our fears, 
Ur who, expiring, draw our ready tears? 
Perhaps a parent, husband, child, or wife,— 
Perhaps e’en he who sings the (ot of life. 
‘ 10 die, to sleep, and then perchance to dream,’ — 
(Vhus Avon’s bard has mused upon the theme,) 
W hat is it thus to dream, to sleep, to die? 
Ta step from time into eternity ! 
l'o tread that dusky way, known but to those, 
Who’ve passed the barrier of that mystic close ; 

ave cleared the Stygian stream, and freely roan 
Qn yonder bank, in an Elysian home. ; 
Those earthly manacles which bound the soul, 

o longer hold her in their strong controul; 

he body, Victim of disease and pain, 
Pecposes with its kindred earth again; 
Te —_ Joyous, wingsa rapid flight _ 

where unending day beains ever bright. 
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Known, too, to those, if any such there be, 

Who, struggling with the waves, have clasped the sea; 
For any such, Heaven’s mercy we’d implore, 

To save them,—if "were gust,—we dare no more. 


With reverential feet we fain would tread 

The sable vault which holds our royal dead ; 
With eyes of veneration would we gaze 

On those who once were stars of court-hike blaze, 
Who spread throughout the circle of their throne, 
A brilliant host of virtues,—al/ their own. 

With lips affectionate, presume to name 

The long emblason’d scroll of deeds, which fame 
Shows fo aloyal, and as loving band, 

As ever bless’d the monarch of this land. 

For soon that consecrated place shall be 

The sepulchre of one, that royal HE, 

Who long fair England’s mighty sceptre sway’d; 
By all belov’d, now mourn’d, as then obey’d. 

A little space, and then a royal son, 

Shall claim a place to ‘ rest his head’ upon; 
Then father, mother, son, entomb’d shall lie, 
(With those who went before, of kindred tie:) 
With Charlotte too, for whom (our eyes still wet,) 
Hearts heave with sighs; for who can e’er forget 
That hour of woe which stole her from our sight, 
And cast o’er all this realm a mournful night. 
While every vacant niche proclaims a space 

For a long Me. of this right royal race! 


Weep, England, weep! thy glories fast decay, 
Thy royal great ones perish day by day! 

Yet rouse thee, land! the noble Brunswick fine 
Still boasts its members, still its jewels shine. 
May no dark cloud of sorrow ever shade 

Their bliss, or cause their people’s love to fade: 
So may this nation, long great Europe’s pride, 
Conquer on land, on sea victorious rice ; 

May HE who now rules Britain’s wide domain, 
The virtues of his ancestors retain ; 

And while we gladly bow to his command, 

Our hearts may also sometimes tears demand, 
For Him who long and happily reign’d o’er this land. 


February \st, 1820. L. 
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Tue lamented death of his late Majesty having occa- 
sioned all the theatres to be closed until further notice, 
our dramatic article of this week will necessarily be very 
brief, 

Drury Lane.—The benefit of Miss Byrne, which 
took place on the 27th ult., attracted one of the mest 
crowded and fashionable audiences of the season. This 
must evidently have been out of respect to the actress, as 
although the evening presented a rich musical treat, there 








. S . 
was nothing of novelty to create any extraordinary atten- 


tion. 

Surry THeatre.—Mr. Dibdin, who has on many oc- 
casions appropriated his theatre to the purposes of benevo- 
lence, has devoted the receipts of one might’s performance 
to the charitable fund in the city, for the relief of the des- 
titute and houseless. Before the commencement of the 
popular melodrama of Ivanhoe, Miss Copeland, in addi- 
tion to the usual address, introduced some elegant verses, 
in allusion to the charity for which the performers were 
that night to exert themselves. 
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Literary and Scientific Entelligence. 
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Greek Literature.—The reigning Prince of Wallachia, 
Alexander Soutzos, who is a Greek by birth, desirous of dis- 
tinguishing his patriotism by the advancement of literature 
and civilization, has determined to send to the most eminent 
schools of Europe several young Greeks, who may there finish 
their studies at his expense, and then return home to give 
their native country the advantages of the knowledge they 
have acqtired. 

A plan is also in forwardness for the establishment of a 
grand college at Adrianople. It has been patronized with 
zeal by Baron George Sakellarios, one of the richest Greek 
merchants settled in the domains of the Emperor of Austria. 
The Baron is a native of Adrianople, and‘having opened the 
list by a liberal subscription, he has excited the emulation of 
his compatriots. The Archbishop of Adrianople, M. Proios, 
a native of Chios, a man of great learning, and who long re- 
sided at Paris, has employed all his patriotic eloquence in 
behalf of this college ; st person oft sansern has bequeathed 
a landed estate valued at 10001. By such means, in the first 
instance, the Greeks are endeavouring to deliver themselves 
from the state of degradation in which they have been so long 
enthralled. 

Illumination bi; means of Electric Light.—Professor Mei- 
nacke, of Halle, has just succeeded in producing a brilliant 
illumination by means of an electric light, and with the aid of 
an artificial air inclosed in glass tubes. As the electric sparks 
tp acre themselves to infinity, the Professor thinks it will 

e possible to light up a whole city with a single electrifying 
machine, and at a very trifling expense, by the adoption and 
probable improvement of the apparatus he has already in- 
vented. ‘The electric fluid in Professor Meinacke’s apparatus 
acts on a similar principle to the galvanic column lately ap- 
plied to the formation of a self-moving machine. 

Curious Galvanic Experiment.—It the hand is applied, with 
a slight degree of friction, to the upper eye-lid, in a darkened 
room, and the thumb thrust below the superciliary ridge, a 
vivid and highly luminous circle will be visible. ‘fo ensure 
success, the room must be perfectly dark, and the nail of the 
tiumb turned towards the eye, a considerable pressure being 
employed on the upper lid, while in the act of raising it. 

Steam Coaches.—A coach, propelled by steam, has just 
been established between Dublin and Belfast, with the 
greatest success. The proprietors engage that it shall travet 
at the rate of nine miles per hour, but its speed can be in- 
creased to thirteen miles per hour. 
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Floriferis ut apes in saliibus omnia limant, 
Ovnnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! LUCRETIUS. 
It is not a little remarkable that the three longest reigns in 
British history, are those of three kings, each the third of 
their respective names. Henry III. reigned 56 years; Ed- 
ward I[i. 51; and George ne 59. ‘Lhis circumstance is 
beautifully alluded to in the following lines, which are at once 
‘an accurate and an appropriate eulogy on his late Majesty :— 


‘ Chaste, pious, stedfast, merciful, and just ; 

His pride, his people—and his God, his trust ; 
‘To the third GrorcE, approving Heaven ordain’d 
A life unblemished, and a death unpained ; 

In goodness, greatness, years, his reign exceeds 
Henry’s mild life and Edward’s laurell’d deeds.’ 

The Kings of England.—The following curious article is ex- 
tracted from a periodical work for the year 1760, entitled the 
‘Grand Magazine.’ ‘the prophetic wish of the writer that 
the blank for George ILI. migit be filled up with ‘ Best of 


ee 


All,’ has been realized, and we should feel no hesitation m 
adding it, but that we wish to give the list as it originally 
appeared. 

‘ A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF EPITHETS. 

The Conqueror - - 1066 The Usurper - — - 1483 
The Non-hereditary - 1087 ‘TheSeaFish - = - 1485 
The Younger Brother - 1100 ‘The Roughest ? 1509 
The Castle Builder - 1136 The Good - - - 1546 


The Priest-Ridden + 1154 Fiery Smoke - - 1552 
The Knight Errant - 1189 The Arbitrary Patriot - 1558 
The Dastardly - - 1199 The Prerogative Pedant 16ug 
Magna Charta_=s- - 1216 ‘The What d’ye call him 1625 
The Dreadnought - 1272 The What d’ye call it - 1648 
The Do-Wrong -  - 1296 The Lover of Pleasure 1660 
The ‘Triumphant - 1327 The Bigot - - - 1684 
The Never-Right - 1377 ‘TheValiantand Amiable 1688 
The Brave - - - 1399 The Smooth. - - 1701 
The Glorious - - 1412 ‘The Worthy - - 1714 
The Weak - ° - 1422 The Well Beloved - 1797 
The Amorous” - - 1460 The - - 1760 


The Innocent 1483 | 
‘May the people, in years to come, have reason to fill up 
this blank with Best oF ALL. Amen and Amen.’ 


Epitaph ‘ On Earth.’ 


Earth walks on Earth like glittering gold ; 
Earth says to Earth, we are but mould ;, 
Earth builds on Earth, castles and towers ; 
Earth says to Earth,—all shall be our’s. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


144464444 


Several articles intended for insertion in our present number 
have been unavoidably omitted on account of the press of tempo- 
rary matter. 

V.,* The Hypochondriac,’ and ‘ Anecdotes,’ in an early number, 

We can make nothing of Z,’s charade. 

Errata,—p. 61, 2nd col. oth line from bottom, for *M.’ i. ead‘ Mr.’ 
p. 62, Ist col. 12th line, for ¢ paletian’ read * palatiam’; ib. oth line 
from bottom, for ‘ Vaticum’ read * Vatican’; p. 72, gnd col. 14th 
line, fur * comes’ read‘ come’; p. 75, 2nd col. 14th line from bottom, 
for ‘ Mntovov Jaua? ry read § Mn tow Javuadnte’; p. 76, gud 
col. 11th line, for ‘assured’ read ‘ assumed.’ 

*,* It having been suggested, by many friends, that Monthly 
Parts of the LITERARY CHRONICLE will facilitate its country cir- 
culation, the Four First Numbers are now published, stitched in a 
wrapper—price 2s.; pursuing this arrangement, thirteen Monthly 

Parts will be published annually and the Quarterly Parts will be 
discontinued. 
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FRANCIS LATHOM’S NEW WORK. 

On the ist of February was published, in 3 vo's, 12mo. 
{ITALIAN MYSTERIES; or, More Secrets than 
One; a Romance, by Francis Lathom, Author of The Mysterious 
Freebooter, London, the Unknown, Romance of the Hebrides, Mid- 
night Bell, Fatal Vow, Men and Manners, Impenetrable Secret, 
Mystery, &c. &c.—Priuted for A.K. NEWMAN aad Co. Leadenhall 
Street, Where may be had, the following, just published, 

THE SMUGGLERS; a Scotch National Tale, 3 vols. price 16s. 6d. 

CASTLES IN THE AIR; or, the Whims of My Aunt, by the Author 
of Dunethvin, &c., 2nd Edition, 3 vols. 15s. | 

DACRESFIELD ; or, Vicissitudes on Earth, by Cadelia, 4 vols. 205- 

OLD TAPESTRY; a Pale of real Life, 2 vols. IQs. 

HIGHLAND CasTLe and the Lowland Cottage, by Rosalia St 
Clair, 4 vols. 22s. 

DiSORDER AND ORDER, by Amelia Beauclerc, Author of Mon- 
treithe; or, Peer of Scotiand, &c. &c. 3 yols. 16s. 6d. 
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LONDON :—Published by J. Limuirp, 53, Holywell Street, 
near St. Clement’s Church, Strand; where advertisements ave © 
ceived, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are & 
he addressed. Sold also by SOUTER, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; 
CHAPPLE, Pall Mall; GRape., Liverpool; and by all Bookseb 
lers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Printed dy 








Dayivson, Old Boswell Court, . 
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